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THE THREE THE WORLD WATCHES 


Roosevelt, Hitler and Mussolini Symbolize the Nations They Represent and the Paradoxes and 
Portents of the Times; Upon Their Success or Failure Will Turn the Next Chapter of History 


By ANNE O'HARE McCORMICEK 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT returns from his voyage 

to the Pacific to enter the critical period of the 

New Deal; he will need all his fresh reinforce- 
ments, of energy, courage and perspective, in the 
second great offensive in the war for recovery and sta- 
bility. Adolf Hitler is making a last desperate stand; he 
has staked the fate of the Third Reich on a seizure of 
power without precedent in modern times. Mussolini 
pushes his way to the front of Europe; in assuming the 
decisive réle of protector of Austria he rises to a supreme 
test of statesmanship involving the peace of the world. 
Within the next few months these three men face 
crucial tests. On their success or failure turns the next 
chapter of history. They have little in common except 
extraordinary power in a decisive hour; you could search 
the earth to find men as different in personality, back- 


Assuctated Press. 
“Emotion Alone Explains His Power.” 


ground, equipment and outlook. They are figures of 
crisis, thrown up as symbols and personification of the 
opposing forces at work in the general upheaval. 

To one who had the opportunity to meet all three in 
recent months, and to compare the men and their meth- 
ods in relation to the movements they lead, they seem to 
sum up in their own persons not only the nations they 
represent but most of the paradoxes and portents of this 
strange moment of time in which we live. No men living 
are more interesting as illustrations. 

There is no measure by which you can compare their 
power, but if you imagine all are dictators you have only 
to contrast the President with the real article to see the 
difference; and if you think all dictators are alike you 
need only compare Duce and Filhrer to discover that 
they are separate and unequal stars, each with its own 
aura, its own climate, its particular blind spots. 

Seen in the light of contrast, it is surprising how old 
and tough and traditional we appear. It is not chance 
that the American alone continues a line, follows a 








© Harris 4 Bwiuyg. 
“In a Sense This Country Relaxes Because Roosevelt 
Can Relax as Mussolini and Hitler Never Can.” 


succession of Presidents elected under, the same Con- 
stitution during 150 years. What was left of the 18-year- 
old German Republic was buried with the old monarchist, 
von Hindenburg, and there is no imperial precedent for 
the absolutism inaugurated with Hitler’s secret coup 
d’état. The Italian kingdom is only 64 years old, and 
even in ancient Rome, whence he derives, Mussolini has 
no real ancestors. 

Nor is it strange that the Ame is the aristocrat 
and the man of experience. He bi to what the Old 
World would once have called the governing class, the 
élite which governs there no longer. Roosevelt comes 
from a political clan; his roots go down to the sub-soil 
of his country, and the best part of his life has been 
spent in public office. 

Mussolini and Hitler came to power with no prepara- 
tion and no practice in the art of government, one from 
& newspaper office, the other from a career as a profes- 
sional agitator. They were curiously rootless and home- 
less youths, and though stone-masonry and sign-painting 
were only episodes in their obscure and restless struggle 
for a living, blacksmith’s son and peasant boy rose up 
to their dizzy height from the lowest levels of the “little 
people” of the world. They rose from opposite trenches 


of the World War, where both were wounded and neither. 


advanced beyond the rank of corporal, while Roosevelt, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, organizing the trans- 
port of.the American troops, was among those who di- 
rected operations from on top. 
*. = Sd 
HE European -dictators of today, those and others, 
are the offspring of the mass; they illustrate the 
proverbial American success story much better than 


does the country gentleman who sits in the White House, | 
lineal descendant of the country squires who were its first .- 


occupants, This is one of the reversals of the old order 
that Americans find it hard to realize; ours is now the 








mature, old-established system of government and Europe 
is overrun with young States and new statesmen never 
before entrusted with responsibility. 

In one important respect, however, the three rulers 
rank together. They are of the war generation as dis- 
tinct from the elder statesmen, hang-overs from the pre- 
war period, who still direct the affairs of England and 
France. They are contemporaries, near the same age, 
the President and the Duce a little past 50, Hitler a few 
years younger. In a way difficult to analyze, but real, 
the middle-aged of today are set apart by an experience 
in adjustment, mental, physical and social, such as no 
previous generation was called upon to meet; they have 
had to straddle not only two centuries but two worlds, to 
bear the whole strain of the shift from low to high gear 
in a world they have seen motorized in every dimension. 


. Not ‘quite like other men are they whose nerves have felt 





Times Wide World. 
“His Quality Is Definiteness, Form, Strong Color.” 


the tension of war and after-war, the jump ih speed from 
towpath to airway, the whirl of mind between Queen 
Victoria and Comrade Stalin. 

In diverse ways, in entirely different environments, 
these leaders represent the various forms of reaction to 
this experience. Like the figures that appear on the 
faces of medieval clocks when the hour strikes, they 
identify and personify a moment of time—figures of 
transition, not to be measured except in relation to the 
emergency which summons and explains them, and, more 
important, not to be detached from their national back- 

‘ Mussolini is right in observing that fascism in Ger- 
many is not the same thing as fascism in Italy. Equally 
true it is that dictatorship has gone further in eighteen 
months in Germany than in twelve years in Italy, the 
effect of a different time, a different place and different 
tien in control. Supposing identical methods of regula- 
tion—industrial codes, for example—could be applied in 
the United States and Italy, they would be so modified 
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in operation by something more 
deeply established — custom, habit, 
rhythm of life—as to serve as dem- 
onstration that government, like the 
patois of a people, is practically un- 
translatable. aoe 


ERHAPS Adolf Hitler could de- 
velop in another soil than that 
of post-war Germany, but one 

doubts it. He has few of the char- 
acteristics of the typical German. 
As a person he has few distinguish- 
ing marks of any kind. At close 
range he is shy, quiet-mannered, 
simple, without pose, without arro- 
gance, without mannerisms, his 
face lifeless unless he smiles. Ex- 
cept for a brown shirt and his in- 
evitable trench coat, he never wears 
a uniform. He has no diversion ex- 
cept listening to music, no exercise 
except oratory, with him a kind of 
physical outpouring which at the 
same time inflates and drains him. 

Nothing in his appearance sug- 
gests power; you search in vain 
for the secret of the almost hyp- 
notic spell he casts on the German 
multitude. -In a crowd he -would 
pass unnoticed. When in the late 
afternoons last Spring he used to 
take coffee with a few intimates 
at a corner table in the lounge of 
the Kaiserhof in Berlin he was 
the silent, colorless member of the 
group. Invariably he is seen in 
company; he cannot bear to be 
alone even in his Bavarian moun- 
tain retreat; yet he always looks 
lonely, remote and vague. 

Hitler can be human and friend- 
ly when he focuses his attention, 
but often he is lost in his own 
thoughts. When I interviewed him 
I noted one recurrent phrase that 
seems to sum up his conception of 
his mission. ‘I was sent,” he re- 
peated. Undoubtedly he has the 
messianic idea; from that concept 
flow his acts and attitudes, the 
“supreme judge” and the supreme 
ruler. He looks like a man who 
might “‘hear voices,’’ though as me- 


dium rather than mystic. It takes} 


a@ crowd to warm him up; when he 
addresses mass meetings you see 
that he is an emotional force. The 
emotion sometimes verges on hys- 
teria, but it alone explains his 
power. From the beginning he has 
been the popular facade of the Nazi 
movement. People who condemn 
every other member of the govern- 
ment speak of Hitler as ‘‘good,”’ or 
at least they did before the purge, 
and undoubtedly he is the best of 
ie genes anes. 


ae 
“J OW the Fiihrer works nobody 


knows, or who finally influ- 


encés him. He is not his own 
man, acting alone, like Mussolini. 
His party is divided, his Cabinet is 
divided; Goering and Goebbels ex- 
ert enormous pull, often in opposite 
directions, and he is subjected to 
heavy pressure from various groups 
that supported him in his climb to 
power, and since. 
If his! swing to the right repre- 
sents the triumph of one such 


man Governments, not excluding 
that of the Social Democrats. 


“In Germany There Is an Air of Desperation— 





He suffers agonies of indecision 
which keep him awake at night, 
but can be more stubborn than the 
decisive man when at last he makes 
up his mind. He writes his own 
speeches, even important  pro- 
nouncements on foreign policy; and 
though his acquaintance with the 
world is tragically limited, his 
broadcasts are more moderate and 
realistic than most Nazi encyclicals. 

What impresses one most pain- 
fully is the echoing emptiness un- 
der the terrific noise and agitation 
that for a year and a half have 
kept Germany, and the world, in 
turmoil and ‘ténsion. There is no 
program under the heavy barrage 
of propaganda, no revolution to 
justify the cruelty. No constructive 
idea illuminates the murky air; 
amid all the clamorous obsessions 
and proscriptions nothing new is 
offered. National Socialism 
neither basic philosophy nor eco- 
nomic ideas. Read Feder, the doc- 
trinaire; Rosenberg and ‘Mein 
Kampf” and you cannot believe 
that on these hollow appeals to the 
lowest levels of intelligence and 
passion a great people like the Ger- 
mans has been led to its present 
plight. 

Aside from taking the boys off 
the streets and taking up collec- 
tions for relief, nothing is being 
built up in Nazi Germany but pow- 
er; even the unification of the 
Reich means a centralization of 
power. Hitler himself is some one 
hidden in a cocoon of power; the 
more he spins it out, the smaller 
and more blurred he appears in- 
side. 

ses 

In personality Mussolini is the an- 
tithesis of Hitler. His quality is defi- 
niteness, form, strong color. Mus- 
solini’s word is not ‘‘I was sent’’ but 
“I came.” He is the active verb. 

He claims no such power as the 





has | by preference he walks alone. 





Fiihrer now assumes. The King, 
with not much else to do, signs all 
decrees in Italy, and the army 
vows allegiance only to the king- 
dom and the House of Savoy. Yet 
the Duce is a one-man government 
in a sense that Hitler will never be. 
So far'as anybody knows, he con- 
sults no one in arriving at deci- 
sions, and this is so generally rec- 
ognized that whereas in Germany 
people criticize ‘“‘the men around 
Hitler’ for the Fiihrer’s mistakes, 
in Italy the Duce is praised or 
blamed for everything, and seldom 
has grumbling been so loud as now, 
when the population is squeezed too 
hard by the deflationary policies of 
the government. 

Though Mussolini is much more 
responsive than Hitler, profoundly 
curious and interested in probing 
the minds of the people he meets, 
He 
enjoys speed and solitude, streak- 
ing in a racing car or a motorcycle 
along the great roads he has built, 
flying, skiing or motor boating. He 
has no intimates, no social life 
whatever, except unavoidable offi- 
cial dinners. Then he entertains at 
a hotel; he invariably orders red 
roses for decorations and looks 
stiff and bored until the ordeal is 
over. 

The Duce is an intensely articu- 
late man without small talk. He 
reads enormously, listens when he 
is interested with absorbed atten- 
tion, is. excited by ideas. If Hitler 
is emotion, Mussolini is mind. He 
has been educated from his youth 
in economic theories, social philos- 
ophies, everything that under his 
system of censorship his young Fas- 
cists cannot know. 

Hitler looks exactly like his photo- 
graphs, but Mussolini never looks 
twice the same. He has the body) 
of the blacksmith, short, sinewy, 





strong, the hands of an artist, the 
eee <F 
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feet of a dancer and the head of a 
Roman emperor. He has more 
strut and pose than the German, 
and at Venice stole the show from 
his guest. He is vivid and vain; 
power has weakened his sense of 
proportion, which is the fate of 
dictators, but it has not destroyed 
his sense of humor. German fas- 
cism is humorless—Gothic and gut- 
teral; the Italian variety,’ mellower 
and more humane, has the flourish 
of the baroque. 
sess 
Fascist revolutionary show 
‘in Rome, now running for the 
second year, is built up out of 
the files of Mussolini's news- 
paper, the Popolo d'Italia of Milan. 
Through columns of cylindrical lead 
matrices, in effect oddly like the 
embossed column of Marcus Aure- 
lius in the Piazza Colonna, you 
walk through a newspaper, enor- 
mously magnified, dramatically 
headlined and illustrated. Even to 
the strange, dark ‘‘morgue” of 
martyrs at the end it produces the 
impression of something current as 
news: the record of a journalist’s 
revolution. That, essentially, is 
what it is, what Mussolini is. As 
editor and publisher of Italy he in- 
terprets events as he pleases for 
home consumption, but keeps close 
to the news himself. A British 
diplomat in the Balkans described 
Italian foreign policy as journal- 
istic, and the description fits. Mus- 
solini is probably the best political 
reporter in Europe. 

He learns from everybody. When 
I saw him a couple of months ago, 
after making a round of the Eu- 
ropean capitals, he questioned me 
at length and in detail on condi- 
tions in Germany, Austria and Rus- 
sia. He was curious about Hitler, 
whom he had not yet seen; about 
the condition of the Jews; about 
the spirit of the Storm Troops; 
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» Ewing Galloway. 
“_But in America Theré Is the Stabilizing Sense That No Single Step Is Fatal.” 












; Associated Press. 
—In Italy an Air of Solid but Difficult Movement—” 


about the church situation in Ba-. 
varia. He wanted to know whether 
the Socialists had moved back into 
their tenements in Vienna; whether 
the Austrian Nazis were gaining 
ground; if the general population - 
was being worn down by the con- 
stant disorder; if any combination 
of forces was strong enough to in- 
sure a stable government. How far 
had the first Five-Year Plan, been 
fulfilled in Russia? Were the peo- 
ple happy? Was there truth in the 
hunger stories? Had I seen any evi- 
dences of malnutrition? 

At severat points of the catechism 
he said: ‘“‘Do you know that is 
true?” ‘“‘No,” I answered. ‘‘How 
can one know facts when all re- 
ports come from one source? When 
there is no chance of checking up? 
How could I be sure what is true 
in Italy?”’ $ 

His eyes lighted with laughter. 
“Ask me,” he said. “I know!’’ 


see 

HE evolution of Mussolini is an’ 

interesting phenomenon. From 

the fiery nationalist of a decade 
ago, who can still whoop up Italian 
feeling on occasion, he has become 
the anxious, literally the leqding, 
European, obsessed by the idea that 
unless steps are taken soon to 
create some sort of economic order 
and political unity there will be a 
period of chaos in which Eprope 
and its civilization will be overrun 
and overwhelmed by Asia. He in- 
sists that Italy wants no more ter- 
ritory in Europe. He fights the 
absorption of Austria by Germany 
because he believes the hegemony of 
any one power, be it France or Ger- 
many, would be fatal to equilibrium 
and peace. 
In contrast to Hitler the Italian 
statesman is a man of the world. 
Whatever may be thought of the 
government of Italy, and no one 
accustomed to liberty can believe 
that the efficiency of the best dic- 
tatorship is worth what it costs in 
suppression and the lessening of 
human dignity, at least it is moving 
to create a new form of society. 
In Italy they are building some- 
thing. ‘At a much slower pace than 
the experimentation going on in 
Washington the foundations have, 
been laid, after seven years of dis- 
cussion and step-by-step organiza- 
tion, for the Council of Corpora- 
tions that is to replace the political 
Parliament. Mussolini had only to 
organize an unorganized nation, a 
task easier than Hitler’s, but it is 
not all sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. 


Inevitably the Duce is affected by 
Rome. You can’t dictate from the 
Capitoline Hill without a 
certain grandeur of view. Nobody 
not exalted by the past could feel 
at home in the marble hall where 
Mussolini works, with priceless 
Etruscan potteries and cinquecento 
masterpieces scattered in the ante-, 
rooms beyond. He is at ease, but 
not at ease as President Roosevelt 
is in the White House. 

This is because the President pos- 
sesses more natural assurance than 
either of the dictators, is more at 





( Continued on Page 19) 
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KENNEDY SEES END OF “SHOESTRING ERA” 


By 8. J. WOOLF 
WASHINGTON. 
6b day of the shoestring 
speculator is over,”’ said Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, chairman 
of the new Securities and 
Exchange Commission. “I ant-not 
speaking of the smal] inyestor 
but of the fellow who on 
transactions with prac’ y no 
capita] behind him and then cried 
because he lost what he never had.”’ 

Sitting in a scorching room in a 
temporary wooden building which 
the government erected hastily dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Kennedy expressed 
his views concerning past abuses 
and. future reforms. It was no 
visionary or theorist who spoke. 
When the President sought a chair- 
man for the commission authorized 
by Congress to ‘‘regulate securities 
Exchanges” and to ‘‘prevent in- 
equitable and unfair practices’ he 
did not seek him behind college 
walls or in the quiet of a library. 
He found him in the market place. 

Mr. Kennedy, who is still a com- 
paratively young man, has been 
connected with finance most of his 
life, yet the counting-house has not 
left a hardened impress upon him. 
He is not bound by clanking chains 
to iron money bexes or dusty led- 
gers. His manner is buoyant, his 
spirit exuberant and his clear blue 
eyes are merry. 

As he discussed the future of the 
country’s financial activities he in- 
terrupted his remarks with tales of 
his nine children. It is evident that 
he regards them as the best divi- 

- dends he has ever received. One 
senses that he is solicitous of the 
future for their sakes; that the im- 
provements for which he is striving 
are improvements which they will 
ane: eee 


ALL, broad-shouldered and ath- 
letically built, Mr.. Kennedy 
lounged in his chair. There is 

nothing formal or forbidding about 
him. He answered good-naturedly 
questions about his former activi- 
ties—questions which might never 
have been asked had he been less 
free and candid in his manner. He 
has operated in stocks, but he has 
done it with his own money. He 
has never been in a bear pool. He 
says that whatever success he has 


achieved has been the result of ad-| 


ministrative work and not of mar- 
ket operations. He does not deny, 
however, that he knows the Wall 
Street game. 

“But,’’ he asked, “if you owned a 
newspaper and wanted some one to 
reorganize it would you select a 
man who knew nothing whatsoever 
about journalism or a man who 
was familiar with its inside work- 
ings?’’ : 

There is a certain fanatical fervor 
about him when he discusses his 
present job. He regards it almost 
as a mission. He feels sure that 
the commission will eradicate the 
evils which attended the security 
market. 

“The trouble with Wall Street,” 

’ he said, “has been that the people 
at large have felt that the cards 
were stacked. In some cases this 
was true. The public was fed upon 
a lot of false information, and a lot 
of true information was held back. 
No one can deny that there were 
countless crooked manipulations in 
which the public was fleeced. 

“It stands to reason that there 
must have been something wrong 
with the securjty business when 
brokers had to keep getting new 
customers continually to take the 
place of old ones who were wiped 
out. A business which does not 
make money for its customers is 
not a good business. 

“Consider some of the old prac- 
tices. False, rumors were often 
spread. False reports were issued 
The prices of securities were fre- 
quently manipulated. This in turn 
induced excessive speculation and 
sudden fluctuation in prices. 

. ‘All this resulted in unreasonable 
expansion and contraction of the 
credit available for trade, transpor- 
tation and industry. The proper 
appraisal of the value of securities 
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The Chairman of the Securities Commission Says That Its 


was hindered and a fair calcula- 
tion of taxes was prevented. It was 
impossible to make a just valua- 
ion of collateral for bank loans, 
ang the effective operation of the 
banking system and the 
Federal Reserve System was ob- 
structed. 

“The function of Wall Street,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘as I view it, is to pro- 
provide a meeting place for the 
buyer and seller of securities. It 
affords a ready market for these 
securities, and benefits not only the 





investor but also the banks of the 


fraud, misrepresentation and ma- 
nipulation. It is against these prac- 
tices which our commission will 
war. 
‘‘We have no idea of restricting 
or eliminating proper profits, nor 
can we hope to remove the specu- 
lative risk from security invest- 
ments. It is impossible to point 
out the perfect investment. That 
cannot be done in any enterprise. 
Why should it be expected from the 
security business? 

“From what I have said,” he 





added, ‘‘I do not want you to get 


sponsibilities. 


of its safety to go ahead. 
vestor must also be made 
that his interests are being looked 


a 


Drawn From Life by &. J. 


on 
It must be 





Woolf. 


“No Honest Man Need Fear That Our Commission Will Do Anything That Will Harm Him.” 


country by giving them a place to 
purchase and dispose of their stocks 
and bonds. 

“Until the buttonwood tree in 
Wall Street became the meeting 
place for the founders of the Stock 
Exchange in New York over a hun- 
dred years ago, the man who want- 
ed to acquire securities or dispose 
of them was compelled to proceed 
in a round-about way. 

“‘Wall Street is the logical devel- 
opment of the old system of barter 
and exchange and finds its counter- 
part in the sale and purchase of 
every other commodity in the world 
today. Wall Street, and when I say 
Wall Street I mean the security 
market, should reflect actual eco- 
nomic conditions, immune from 


the idea that we feel that all the 
old practices were wrong. We are 
not viewing business with suspicion, 
nor do we propose to harass it. We 
are not going ahead under the pre- 
sumption that everybody connected 
with finance is a criminal. 

“No honest man need fear that 
our..commission will do anything 
that will harm him. Our rules and 
regulations will benefit not only 
capital but also the investor. It is 
our purpose to see that a free and 
open market is maintained from 
which sharp practices have been 
eliminated. The prevention of the 








birthplace. By the time he entered 


vacations obtained a job as errand 
boy in a bank. ; 

After high school came Harvard; 
young Kennedy worked his way 
through by operating a sight-seeing 
bus. He might have become a pro- 
fessional ball player had he so de- 


-| sired, for he played so well on the 


Pany of Boston was taken over by 
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IN 1934, AS IN 1914, THE CANAL IS AN EPIC 


By RUSSELL OWEN 
WENTY years ago next 
Wednesday the greatest arti- 
ficial waterway in the world 
—the Panama Canal—was 
opened. The event was almost un- 
noticed; the news of it was con- 
fined to short articles on inside 
pages, because the European war 
had made all such titanic peace ef- 
forts seem puny for the time be- 
ing. But as the years have passed 
the Panama Canal has come into 
its own as a stupendous engineer- 
ing project and an unusual exam- 

ple of operating efficiency. 

The canal was an outstanding 
achievement of a great period of 
American building and in a sense 
representative of the urge of the 
American spirit toward colossal 
undertakings in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. While 
it was being dug, amid criticism 
such as would have crippled any 
similar work if one man had not 


arena of vast projects. Huge dams, 
transcontinental railroads, big cor- 
porations, and sky-reaching build- 
ings were the products of that era, 





and Theodore Roosevelt, the man 
who drove the canal to completion, 
who cut the red tape which would 
otherwise have hampered it, was 
the symbol and expression of the 
time. 

As striking as the construction of 
the canal itself was the transforma- 
tion of what was one of the pest- 
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Y Btching by Joseph Pennell. Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Building the Canal—A/Scene During the Construction Work at Gatun. 


with no consciousness that they are 
entering a foreign country. The 


and pleasures. The shift is al)l.in 
the other direction. 
ses 

HE visitor to the canal is rare- 

ly impressed by his first 

glimpse. Whether 





is disconcerting in an American 
community. The city of Panama is 
quaint with old buildings, shops 
and cathedrals, but more pictur- 
esque than the physical structure 
of the city is its population. Prob- 
ably only in Port Said could be 
found more complex types, more 
racial mixtures. It is not unusual 
to see Scandinavian blue eyes, 


In Two Decades the 
Panama Waterway 
Has Fulfilled 
Great Dreams 


ministered by physicians and sur- 
geons who have helped to wipe out 
diseases which afflicted the zone 
before American occupation. 

In the evening a good part of the 
American colony gravitates to the 
waterfront, where on the. broad, 
open veranda of the Union Club, 
looking out over the moonlit waters 
of the bay, they dine and dance. 
Life in Panama can be _ very 
pleasant for the casual visitor; it is 
only after one begins to wilt under 
the continual heat and unvarying 
monotony of the climate that peo- 


-| ple want to leave. But there are 


many who, having been on the 
isthmus since they took part in 
canal construction, would not live 
anywhere else. 


eae - : 


HIS housecleaning and _ re- 
vitalizing of a country were 
achieved only by prodigious ef- 
fort. Panama was the victim of its 
situation at the narrowest point 
between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
From it Pizarro and bis conquista- 
dores set out for Peru. Morgan, 
the pirate, destroyed old Panama 
City. Across the isthmus flowed 
the gold of South and Central 
America, and later the riff-raff of 
the world. 
When the French began their ill- 


:| starred attempt to dig the canal in 


1881, and poured money: and lives 
into the venture, the wickedness of 
the old isthmus became tame by 
comparison. Whereas the explorers 
fand buccaneers were at least fight- 
ers, desperate men who stole and 
beat their way through the jungle, 
who took their pleasures with a 
certain reckless zest, the first canal 
builders brought to the country 
gambling and drunkenness and 
vice which were nurtured by the 
fear of yellow fever. ‘Eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die,"’ was the casual motto of the 
time. And it was literally true. A 
man never knew if his host would 


“| be at table when the dinner hour 


approached. 

The entire French venture, in- 
spired by de Lesseps, the builder of 
the Suez Canal, was bewilderingly 
inefficient and marked by corrup- 
tion and graft. The machinery 
was not suited for the task, and 
American engineers who dug the 
canal have wondered that the 
French accomplished so much. 
They had no knowledge of modern 
sanitation or the prevention of 
“tyellow jack’’ and malaria. The 
French company put money into 
the canal with no regard for pru- 
dence or real knowledge of how 
much the work would cost, and 
they tried to run it through at sea- 
level, which proved to be imprac- 
ticable 


Huge salaries were paid to offi- 
cials, wine and liquor were sent by 
the shipload and sold at the whole 
sale price in France. Champagne 
‘was little more expensive than wa- 
ter, and drinking water was im- 
pure, anyway. Along Front Street 
in Colon was every type of dive and 
gambling house; in Panama the ho- 
tels provided huge bars and gam- 
bling rooms and almost anything 
else the visitor desired. There was 
no other recreation, nothing but the 
surrounding jungle, the steaming 
route of the canal, mosquitds and 
death. Froude called it a “dung 
heap of moral and physical abomi- 
nation.”’ 

aes 

was this situation, tempered by 
the sudden checking of supplies. 
of money and cheap wine when 
the French company went bank- 
rupt in 1888, that the United States 
inherited after it was decided to 
build the canal. The canal was 
inevitable. Columbus and Balboa 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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By CLARENCE K. STREIT 

GBNEVA. 
HERE was no League of Na- 
tions on this day twenty years 
ago, when Germany was com- 
pleting the subjugation of 
Belgium and preparing to invade 
France in force. Men had dreamed 
for thousands of years of stopping 
war, just as they had dreamed. of 
flying. By 1914 they had discovered 
a way to fly, though the machinery 
was crude, dangerous. Often it 
killed. But sometimes it worked. 
There was not even crude machin- 

ery in 1914 for preventing war. 

There were, it is true, these time- 
tried methods: armaments and Am- 
bassadors, secret arming and secret 
diplomacy. But these were de- 
signed not to make peace but to 
win wars, to keep not peace but 
truces so long as they were advan- 
tageous. 

There were some arbitration 
treaties, but they carefully reserved 
to the ordeal of war the settlement 
of all disputes involving ‘‘national 
honor” or ‘‘vital interests.’’ There 
had been speeches from time to 
time in favor of a World Court. A 
peace congress had met at The 
Hague in 1907, but nothing had 
been done in seven years to remedy 
its failure. 

No government was under any 
obligation to try to settle without 
bloodshed any serious dispute, or 
even to consult face to face with 
other governments. Indeed, as Sir 
Edward Grey found to his and 
mankind's grief, merely to seek to 
improvise at the last hour a con- 
ference to prevent war was worse 
than vain. 

No one knew in 1914 that war in 
four years could kill 13,000,000 men 
‘all round the world. War then was 
not the most abominable of crimes. 
It was no crime at all. 
field of honor. There was every- 
thing designed to_make war. There 
was nothing designed to prevent it. 


OW, twenty years after, neith- 
N er this nor its reverse is true. 
There is still danger of war. 
There is still everything to make 
war. But now there are some things 
to prevent it, some things designed 
solely to keep peace—not things like 
War Offices and Foreign Offices, for 
which ‘‘peace’’ is sometimes a by- 
product. The new peace machinery 
is as crude, measured by the job 
it is designed to do, as was the fly- 
ing machinery of twenty years ago. 
It has not yet gone round the 
world. It has not always worked. 
But it has worked sometimes. 
First in time and foremost in im- 
portance among the devices prima- 
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“Twenty Years Ago There Was No League of Nations.” ye 


THE WORLD’S EFFORTS TO ATTAIN PEACE 


| Twenty Years After the Great War the League of Nations 


Stands Foremost Among the Agencies of Conciliation 


rily for the preservation of peace 
is the League of Nations. It seeks 
to do its work through the organs 
it has created and the obligations 
dts members have accepted. Its 
aim is to prevent all international 
conflicts, including those involving 
national honor, vital interests and 
treaty revision.: It seeks continu- 
ous cooperation before conflict 
comes for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, once they arise, by con- 
ciliation, private consultation, pub- 
lic conference, judicial decision, ar- 
bitration; and for the maintenance 
by force—moral, economic or mili- 
tary—of a system of law against 
those Who refuse to respect it other- 
wise. , 

The League organs—Assembly, 
Council, Secretariat, International 
Labor Organization, Permanent 
Court for International Justice; eco- 
nomic, financial, transit, health, 
information and education sections 
—are numerous, permanent, with a 
proved capacity for growth. The 
League obligations, though leaving 
some loopholes for war, are com- 
prehensive. 

The League covenant no longer 
stands alone. There is a peace pact 


It was the/|- 


by which some sixty governments 
declare war a crime, renounce it as 
an instrument of national policy 
and pledge themselves to settle all 
disputes peacefully. The pact is 
more drastic in its undertaking 
than the covenant, but it has no 
machinery for its execution. It de- 
pends for execution on the circum- 
stance that all the important States 
that are bound to use the cove- 
nant’s execution machinery. have 
bound themselves also to the pact’s 
objectives, and two more States 
besides, the United States and 
Soviet Russia. 
see 

R is this all the peace ma- 

chinery that has developed in 

the past twenty years. There 
are the Washington treaties—Na- 
val, Nine-Power, Four-Power—the 
Locarno treaty, the London naval 
treaty, the optional clause by 
which twoscore governments have 
opted for the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court, the gen- 
eral act by which a score of them 
have tightened the obligatory char- 
acter of conciliation or arbitration 
for disputes among them. There 
are hundreds of bilateral treaties 


for conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial settlement, non-aggression. 

The peace machinery that has 
developed since 1914 is far more 
comprehensive than many realize. 
Since it began with the adoption 
of the covenant there have been 
more threats of war, if anything, 
than ever before—for a great fire 
leaves many sparks. But since 
then not one big war has been de- 
clared. There has been fighting, 
but the hostilities have been minor 
affairs compared even with the 
Balkan Wars, the Russo-Japanese 
War and the Spanish-American 
War—the kind of thing that was 
breaking out somewhere in the 
world every five or ten years be- 
fore the League began functioning. 
Yet there is now widespread 
through the world a feeling of -dis- 
illusionment often bordering on de- 
spair regarding the League and all 
this peace machinery. 

Certainly the League has not 
measured up to the great hopes en- 
tertained for such an organization 
in the days of the “war to end 
war,’’ the “war to make the world 
safe for democracy.’’ It apparently 
seems to many in retrospect that 
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“The League Has Not Always Worked. But It Has Worked Some’ - 
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UUstein A. G. 


the whole war was fought solely 
and consciously to create the 
League. One géts the impression 
from the way people now voice 
their disappointment in the League 
—the bitter-enders then being natu- 
rally most bitterly disillusioned now 
—that it was the League which 
filled the front page during the war 
and during the peace conference, 
and that everything since then had 
centred on perfecting the peace 
machinery. 

The disillusionment, in __ fact, 
seems to be at least partly due to a 
curiously widespread illusion. It 
seems to have been completely for- 
gotten that the League of Nations 
was so much the poor relation of 
the peace conference that the com- 
mission which drafted the covenant 
had to sit mostly after office hours. 
President Wilson alone among the 
great-power leaders attended its 
meetings; such statesmen as Lioyd 
George and Clemenceau did not 
have time ,to bother with making 
machinery . for preventing the 
slaughter of another 13,000,000 men. 


R. WILSON stuck stubbornly 
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By FRANK ERNEST HILL 


GREAT American university, 

the first to be founded with 

the promise of devoting its 

resources to intensive study 
and specialized graduate work, has 
adopted a rule that its teachers and 
administrators shall retire at the 
age of 70. Recently Johns Hopkins 
invoked this rule in the case of Dr. 
William Holland Wilmer, the most 
brilliant eye clinician in the United 
States: he has now retifed from the 
Wilmer Institute at Baltimore, 
founded in his honor. 

Ten days ago, in Germany, Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg died at the 
age of 86—still in harness. He had 
been in office since 1925, having 
taken up, when seven years past 
the John Hopkins retirement age, 
responsibilities crucial to the future 
of Germany. And in his middle 
eighties he was still looked upon as 
the greatest stabilizing force in Ger- 
man politics. 

Such happenings leave men 
where to ponder the question 
age at which a worker is ‘‘thro' 
and should for his own sake and 
that of society withdraw from an 
active réle in his field. 

It ts a question peculiarly perti- 
nent to a great era of science and 
industry. The twentieth century 
has been called the Age of Youth. 
It has been pictured as wearing 
out its workers by intensive de- 
mands. Certainly it is an age of 
quick turnovers, insurance, old-age 
pensions, and bewildering change 
demanding a protean adjustability. 
On the other hand, it often keeps 
its specialists at their preparatory 
schooling until the late. twenties, 
it has extended the span of human 
life, it believes in miracles of human 
accomplishment, and its readers 
clamor at book stores and libraries 
for a volume which tells them that 
at 40 life has just begun. 

see 

OW can these conflicting ten- 
dencies and impulses be recon- 
ciled, or are they irreconcil- 
able? What can the Age of Science 
tell itself from fact and expérience 
about the durability of the greatest 

of its machines. working mah? 

If we look for an answer among 
the practices of the time, we shall 
find a tacit assumption that a term 
be set to the activity of the greater 
number of human beings. The Fed- 
eral Government retires its regular 
employes at an age limit varying 
from 62 to 70 years; so do some 
States; and New York City permits 
withdrawal from work at ages run- 
ning from 55 to 60, under twelve 
pension systems governing 130,000 
employes. 

Twenty-six States have adopted 


ery- 
e 





*|in history has there been 


old-age pension ‘laws, applying to 
persons from 65 to 70 who lack sup- 
‘port. Hundreds of industrial con- 
cerns provide for the retirement of 
their workers; in 1926 between 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000 men and women 
were so protected. 

Furthermore, it is generally ac- 
knowledged that because of the atti- 
tude.of business and industrial ex- 
ecutives women of 40 or more and 
men of 45 or more find difficulty 
in getting new positions. After ex- 
amining 2,100 manufacturing con- 
cerns in New York State, the State 
Commission on Old-Age Security re- 
ported last year that “older job- 
seekers’”’ were barred from 
employment in 59 per cent 
of the potential positions 
they might seek and dis 
criminated against in. 89 
per cent of them. 

“Too old!”” The cry has 
always been uttered as 
time set its unmistakable 
mark on mind and limb, 
but perhaps never before 


a tendency not only to set 
an arbitrary limit upon 
service measured by num- 
ber of years but also to 
put a definite penalty on 
the mere passing of youth. 
To the Chinese age has 
been for thousands of 
years something like an 
achievement to be re- 
garded with honor and 
envy. The Greeks were 
scarcely less respectful: 
Homer if he makes Nes- 
tor a bit tedious has also 
made him a synonym for 
sagacity. Chaucer voiced 
a similar feeling from the 
medieval world: 


ments of men through the 

ages have indicated .that there is 
something to be said for age so 
far as work is concerned. If 
Alexander died at 33, if Napoleon 
diminished in power as he found it 
harder to be in the saddle at all 
hours, and if Shakespeare appar- 
ently wrote his last at 50; Marius, 
on the other hand, became Consul 
at 70; Aeschylus wrote “Oedipus at 
Colonos’’ in the middle eighties; 
Michelangelo painted nobly at the 
same period; Galileo was expound- 
ing his scientific doctrines and 
making scientific discoveries in 
| his seventies; Benjamin Franklin 
j helped to frame the American Con- 
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From a Painting by Tito Lessi. 
Galileo Was Expounding and Making Discoveries in His Seventies. 


stitution at 80, and John Quincy 
Adams was a giant in the House of 
Representatives in his seventies. 
Even the twentieth century itself 
has produced many grand old 
workers. Hardy wrote fine lyrics 
after fourscore. Elihu Root helped 
create the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice for the League 
of Nations when almost as old. 
Clemenceau took the helm for war- 
weary. France at 76. Prince Saionji, 
the last remaining Elder Statesman 
of Japan, is 85. Justice Holmes, 
who died at 92, wrote some of his 





finest Supreme Court decisions not 
Many years before his death; one 
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AT WHAT AGE SHOULD A MAN QUIT WORK? 


~ Aig the Wilmer In- 
to the university— 
. H. Welch—was 72 


and a younger companion 
on the stairs of a univer 
sity building, he paused to 
“let the old man get his 
breath.’’ : 

But the social attitude of 
other ages may be wrong 
and these instances excep- 
tions. And today science 
measures what used to be 
guessed at. Has it any 
testimony with regard to 
age and work? 

Two important surveys 
have been made in recent 
years dealing with the re. 
lationship between years 
and ability. One was 
under the supervision of Professor 
Edwatd Thorndike of Columbia 
University ‘and covered the activi- 
ties of a group of ministers in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
represented an unusually desirable 
body of men to investigate, for up 
to 1900 (and the survey covered 
the years from 1860 to 1910) a 
cha..ge of parish for each clergy- 
man was mandatory every three 
years, and since 1900 such changes 
have been made by tradition. Each 
individual was thus forced continu- 
ously to prove himself in a new po- 
sition. 

The result indicated an average 











Much Depends, Authorities Say, 
On the Ability and Vigor 
Of the Individual 





amination shows is very, very 
wide,’ he says. ‘This is the most 
important thing to remember with 
regard to age and ability. The re- 
lationship between the two is an in- 
dividual thing. Some men began to 
weaken at 40, physiologically and 
psychologically. Some at 70 were 
holding the largest churches and 
the highest salaries possible. 

“‘A slowing down in energy begins 
at 25 in most cases.. In the excep- 
tional men it is gradual and remark- 
ably slight. In the less fortunate 
it is increasingly rapid. Experience 
and training meanwhile bring an 
increase in wisdom. With gifted 
persons this increase more than 
overcomes the loss in energy. This 
explains clearly the persistence and 
even growth of high ability in cer- 
tain great men. Gladstone and Bis- 
marck were probably abler at 70 
than at any previous period in their 
lives. 

“As to determining when @ man 
should retire, it thus beconies a 
matter of the individual entirely. 
Any rigid scheme will necessarily 
be wrong. It will fail to take ac- 
count of human factors, of the great 
variations which no one can afford 
to ignore.”’ 

ee 

other important survey was 
conducted by Dr. Walter R. 
Miles of the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations at Yale University. 
His investigations were carried on 
at Stanford University, where he 
was assisted by Dr. Lewis M. Ter- 
man, executive head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology there; Dr. Keith 
Sward, now Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, and others. The survey 
probed in many ways ‘“‘the physical 
and mental abilities of later matur- 





Michelangelo Was Creating Noble Works of Art When He Was Past 80. 


of his associates, now in his seven- 
ty-eighth year, is still a vigorous 
member of the court. Dr. Masaryk 
rules in Czechoslovakia at 83. Henry 
Ford, at 71, shows no signs of fail- 
ing vigor in industry. Daniel Wil- 
lard guides the Baltimore & Ohio at 
78; incidentally, he is president of 
the board of trustees at Johns Hop- 
kins, and thus officially responsible 
for Dr. Wilmer’s retirement. 

These are only a few of many 
who are working vigorously in their 
late years or who maintained their 
activity in age until death. At 
Johns Hopkins the man who was 
responsible for bringing Dr. Wil- 





rise in effectiveness (as measured 
by salary) from the ages of 30 to 
40, a “plateau”’ from 40 to 56, and | yo 
a decline thefeafter. Altogether 
148 individuals were studied, repre- 
senting three different classes ac- 
cording to the amount of salary 
received. There was no great dif- 
ference in the average of effective- 
nese for the ablest and the least 
able group. 

However, it is Dr. Thorndike’s 
opinion that the most startling 
aspect of the investigation was the 
great contrasts which appeared be- 
tween various cases. 

‘The variation which such an ex- 





ity.’”’ Comparisons of various kinds 

were made between groups of 
younger and older men, their ages 

funning from 25 to 80 years. 

One experiment tested the intel- 
lectual abilities of two groups of 
professors. The first was composed 
of men from 25 to 35; the second, 
of men between 65 and 78. All the 
members of the older group, save 
one or two, had reached the age of 
retirement. The tests employed 
showed that 25 per cent of the re- 
tired professors equaled or excelled 
in intellectual ‘Ability the average of 
the f men. A number of in- 
di past 70 stood well above 
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Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
At 83 Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk Is Head of Czechoslovakia. 


the rank and file of the men in their 
thirties. 

Another study sought to trace the 
influence of age as shown in the 
chess records of 80 master players, 
Here there was no visible deteriora- 
tion up to the age of 55, and a meas- 
urable deterioration where the 
player was past 70, although the 
standards maintained in such cases 
was still high. 

Dr. Terman says of these and the 
many other tests made: “I consider 
these studies extremely significant. 
There is in my opinion no definite 
age at which men should retire. 
Some are unquestionably less senile 
mentally at 75 than others are 
at 65.” : 

Dr. Miles’s opinion is that “from 
10 to 25 per cent of men between 50 
and 89 years of age do as well in 
most tests as men between 18 and 
45. Individual ability, and not age, 
will necessarily count most in the 
future.” 

eee 
UCH conclusions strengthen the 
case of those who argue that in 
many instances age and ability 
have surprisingly little relation to 
each other. It is further supported, 
with obvious qualifications, by a 
statement from Drs. William J. and 
Charles H. Mayo, who speak 
authoritatively out of a medical ex- 
perience that is nationally known. 

“Tt is the man, not his age,”’ runs 
their opinion. ‘‘Mentally he may be 
young or old at any age. 

“Each generation must settle its 
own problems. The man‘of 70 who 
has successful itivhis own time 
should cautious how he under- 
takes to guide the affairs of future 
generations, but no age can be set 
at which a man’s usefulness in an 
active or advisory capacity can be 
said to be ended. It depends on the 
man. 

“Dr. Wilmer, one of the great 
opthalmologists, with scientific im- 
agination still unimpaired, is a 
man whom the country cannot af- 
ford to- retire at 70. Johns Hop- 
kins University is to be congratu- 
lated on making. him Professor 
Emeritus and continuing his inter- 
est in the Wilmer Insti- 
tute, of which he was the creator.” 


his job,” says Dr. Williams, 
‘‘becomes definitely unfitted 
for creative leadership. His 
mind begins to ‘jell.’ He has 
worked hard to climb to the 
top of his profession. Often 
he becomes tired, although 
he may not be aware of the 


ably he overworks; here his 
physical condition is a factor. He 
is pressed and pulled, and his mind 
settles down into courses that are 
familiar to it. 

“A gifted man has a program at 
20, a program which is both per- 
sonal and social. At 50 he is 
usually still working at this pro- 
gram. But meanwhile others with 
new programs have come along. 
The plans of the older man are 
dated, but he does not realize this. 
He becomes to an increasing ex- 
tent a counter-influence to prog- 
ress, a wet blanket upon it. 

“He becomes a danger in another 
way. He is in control in his pro- 
fession. Not only has he person- 
ally ceased to hold the promize for 
society which he did, subtly imped- 
ing the flow of present progressive 
tendencies, but he is also likely to 
reach forward and affect the fu- 
ture. For it is to him that those 
in charge of administering large 
endowments come. He advises 


Associated Press Photo. 
extent of his tiredness. Prob- At 71 Henry Ford Is a Leader of Industry. 


the man at the head but to one of 
those beneath him. The older man 
knows what has been; the younger, 
what is in process.” 


R. WILLIAMS'’S belief, accord- 
ingly, is that retirement 
should begin relatively early. 
He remarks: 

“T should say that a man ought 
to begin his retirement at 50. There 
are of course exceptions, but fewer 

than may be supposed. 
“I believe this chiefly because I 
believe that work as it is now car- 
ried on is for most intelligent work- 
ers a curse. The tendency of our 
age is to work to excess. There are 
persons who are held -up for ad- 
miration because their work is their 
tire existence. This may in a 
few cases represent a sublimation. 
It may just as easily represent a 
neurosis. Work thus pursued en- 
croaches upon a man’s family life, 
his community life, his life with his 
friends. The energy he puts into 
s him pay in these other 


_| work, 
spheres. It could be shown, I think, 


ganizations in different fields have 
told me that if they want to know 
what-is happening in a given 
sphere of activity they go not to 


ET the warning in the second | 


paragraph of the Mayos’ 

opinion opens up a question 
which vitally affects retirement. Is 
it likely that the older man, even 
when of marked ability, will hold a 
moribund grip upon forces making 
for a newer world 


“The man who stays too long on 


Blackstone Studios. 
At 70 Dr. W. H. Wilmer Is a Noted Eye Clinician. 


that ‘Such intéeHisivé Activity is in’); 


most cases highly unfortunate. 

“The feeling is that in work in- 
dividuals sublimate their nervous 
energy: True sublimation is, of 
course, desirable. But unless a man 
is neurotic, he cannot usually get 
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By CLAIR PRICE 
LONDON. 

N his now famous speech at 

Bailieborough on a recent Sun- 

day General O’Duffy described 

President de Valera’s march to 
the republic as “‘almost a dead 
march.” 

“The President has said that he 
will declare a republic if Mr. 
Thomas [British Secretary for the 
Dominions] removes his threats,’’ 
the Irish Opposition leader told his 
audience of 2,000 Blue Shirts. ‘‘If I 
were in President de Valera’s shoes, 
and if a republic were to our ad- 
vantage, I would declare it in twen- 
ty-four hours and I wouldn’t ask 
Mr. Thomas’s permission to do it.” 

Although he believes in dominion 
status for Ireland, it was not 
the republic itself which General 
O'Duffy attacked. What he at- 
tacked was the slow-motion policy 
of evolutionary republicanism by 
which the government creeps im- 
perceptibly toward its goal. It was 
the “dead march” with all its par- 
alyzing and protracted wuncertain- 
ties which roused the Blue Shirt 
leader. 

“I would rather see a republic de- 
clared than the present economic 
war continued,” he said. “If there 
are any advantages to be derived 
from partnership in the common- 
wealth, we are not deriving themas 
long as the economic war lasts. 
What good will a republic be if our 
resources are exhausted and the 
country is bled white? What is 
the good of making pinpricks at 
England and looking from behind 
the house to see if she is coming?” 

sees 

HIS is a remarkably frank teve- 

lation of the relative positions 

which the imperial connection 
and separatism occupy in the Irish 
mind. If the Opposition feader is 
to be regarded as typical, dominion 
status must apparently be regarded 
as a matter of expediency and sep- 
aratism as a matter of principle. 
Under normal circumstances, do- 
minion- status is a paying proposi- 
tion. Under the economic war _ its 
handsomest profits have been lost. 
One of the numerous disadvantages 
of the “dead march’”’ seems there- 
fore to be the fact that, for an inde- 
terminate period of time, it pro- 
poses to leave the Free State in the 
position of being neither the one 
thing nor the other—neither a fully 


tion flings at the government seems 
to run along these lines—‘Hither 
drop your republicanism or go to 
the country for authority to declare 
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the republic immediately.”” Behind 
this challenge lies the fact that 
propertied men in the Free State 
are again ‘‘riding at short anchor,”’ 
ready for any emergency which the 
country’s constitutional uncertain- 
ties may produce. The protracted 
“dead march” is producing a state 
of increasing exasperation among 
all Irishmen with a stake in the 
country. ~ 

This anxiety to get a choice made 
once and for all between dominion- 
hood’ and republicanism, coupled 
with what seems to be a reniark- 
able ‘indifference as to where the 
choice falls, can perhaps be best 
understood if some of the peculiar 
conditions which obtain in the Free 
State are first grasped. The other 
dominions are attached to the 
mother country by old and deeply 
rooted loyalties. Irishmen alone, of 
all the dominion peoples, recognize 
no mother country overseas. The 
bit of doggerel which begins, 


Ireland was Ireland when Eng- 
land was a pup, 


may or may not be historically 
sound, but it is a Complete descrip- 
tion of the Irish view that the only 
mother country which any 
Irishman can recognize is 
Ireland herself. 

In this view of Ireland as 
the homeland of a race dis- 
tinct from the Saxon there 
is not an iota of differ- 
ence between the govern- 
ment and the Opposition, 
or for that matter between 
any two Catholic Irishmen. 
From this it follows that 
before any attempt can be 
made to get into the Irish 
mind all ideas of abstract 
loyalty to England have to 
be wholly wiped out. The 
hold which complete sepa- 
ratism has upon the Irish 
mind is an almost auto- 
matic consequence. The 
republic seems to be 
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Northern Ireland—A Symbol of the Solid Ties of Empire: The New Parliament Building of Ulster. 


of strong government ex-President 
Cosgrave fought the armed force of 
revolutionary republicans who call 
themselves the Irish Republican 
Army, and in the end his savage 
Public Safety Act was one of tthe 
major causes of his fall. President 
de Valera has reversed this policy; 
and in view of the fact that his party 
held its own at the recent local elec- 
tions in the Free State it can only be 
concluded that, in the tolerance 
which he extends to all republicans, 
he is governing the country along 
the only lines on which parliamen- 
tary government can be maintained. 
eee 

NE might go further and say 

that it is impossible for any 

man to govern the Irish as long 
as their enforced bonds with Eng- 
land remain. Cosgrave could not do 
it without setting up military cougts, 
and de Valera is doing it only by 
gradually cutting loose from Eng- 
land in accordance with his policy 
of evolutionary republicanism. 
Whatever the nature of these 
bonds, whether they are onerous 
or otherwise, as long as the merest 
shadow of them exists, every evil 
in the country, from the excessive 








rain to the state of Dublin’s streets, 
will continue to be blamed on Eng: 
land. . 

Some day they will all go, for the 
great thing to bear in mind about 
the Ireland of today is that the 
Irish are now masters in their own 
house. They are not yet masters 
of all their house. They have not 
yet gained the six counties of the 
North or the treaty ports, but in 
time these too will be added to 
them. The Anglo-Irish in the 
South and the Scotch-Irish in the 
North have been eminent birds in 
their day, but they have never re- 
produced their kind with the 
rapidity of their Celtic neighbors. 
The prolific Celt has peacefully ab- 
sorbed wave after wave of his con- 
querors in the South, and in time 
he will do the same in the North. 

With this background in mind, it 
becomes possible to get a correct 
focus on the imperial] connection in 
Ireland. Dominion status ‘“‘like 
Canada,”’ such as the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty conferred on the Free State, 
has no political roots in Irish his- 
tory and involves no question of 
political principle comparable to 
that involved in separation. It is 





Southern Ireland—“With the Economic War, the Farmers Have Lost 






“DEAD MARCH” BRINGS TAUNTS 


De Valera, Cautiously 
Moving Toward the 
Republic, Arouses 
New Criticism 


doubtful whether even its strongest 
supporters regard it as permanent. 
It is enough for many of them that 
“it will last out my lifetime-”’ 
Nevertheless, in the little more than 
a decade in which it has been in™ 
force it has built up a very formid- 

able political party. It might be 

more formidable than it is if Ire- 

land’s wealth were more evenly dis- 

tributed, for the great strength of 

the imperial connection is the fact 

that in a financial sense the Free 

State has remained a branch of the 

old and world-wide firm across St. 

George’s Channel. 


eee 


UBLIN is the only capital in 
Burope which has no gold re- 
serve. Its currency is tied to 

sterung. Large amounts of English 
capital are invested in Free State 

utilities, and large amounts of Irish 
savings are locked up in English 
securities. England is the one for- 
eign market that the Free State 
has, and so necessary a market is it 
that the de Valera government is 
pouring out a flood of bounties and 
subsidies to enable the Irish farmer 
to pay the English duties conse- 
quent on the economic war and so 
to retain at least a part of his old 
place in the English market. Thou- 
sands of Irishmen live and work in 

England and Scotland. In England 

and throughout the empire there 

are Irishmen in civil service jobs. 
In the North, where it is one of 
the boasts of the granitic Scoto- 

Irishman that he has made a go- 
ing business concern out of Belfast, 
financial ties as powerful as these 

would be conclusive. Unbusiness- 

like republicans, who persisted in 
monkeying with the buzz-saw_ 
would lose their fingers. But it is 
one of the beauties or one of the 
tragedies (whichever you prefer) of 
the South that the Celt has never 
yet been imbued with a proper at- 
tachment to money-making. How 
unique he is in a money-making 
world may be judged by the stub- 
bornness with which he continues 
to raise fine horses in sublime in- 
difference to the fact that the rest 
of the world has scrapped horses in 
favor of motors. 

In the South, republicans display 

a variety of attitudes toward the 
immense financial and economic 
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Courtesy Irish Tourist Association. 
Heavily on Market Days.” 
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By L. H. ROBBINS 

HE sign at the roadside says: 

“Shady Oaks Lodge, 80 Miles; 

Electric - Lighted Cabins, 

Sanitary Beds, Hot and Cold 
Baths.’’ The sun, ruddy with guilt 
after inflicting one of its blistering 
days on the American landscape, 
is slinking~ toward the horizon. 
There is still time to make Shady 
Oaks Lodge before dark. The 
bright promise of those sanitary 
beds, those hot and cold baths, 
lures the motor tourist and his suf- 
fering family into adding eighty 
miles to the day’s 350. 

They pass swiftly by the Kleen 
Kumfort Kamp, a collection of 
kennels on a barren hillside. They 
scarcely glance at the Tired Travel- 
ers’ Tavern, which consists of a 
hot-dog stand, a gas pump and 
some structures that might answer 
for bee hives’ or chicken coops. 
They heed not the appeal of Cozy- 
land Cabins, a group of tar-paper 
shacks nestling between a cheese 
factory and a junkyard. They 
ignore Bill’s Place, although Bill 
has ingeniously converted five 
huge metal cylinders, possibly 
steam boilers, into sleeping quarters 
for the far-from-home. 

With experienced eyes they note 
that Happy Dreams Huts adjoin a 
railroad yard where a switch engine 
is getting up steam for its nocturnal 
activities, and that Rovers’ Rest 
stands so close to the highway as 
to be almost in the path of the 
thundering trucks that roar up and 
down the land in the small hours. 

They might conclude their day's 
journey at a nice-looking hotel they 
see beside the public square in a 
pleasant small town.. They might 
pull up at any one of many farm 
houses that desire to accommodate 
tourists. But signboards in pas- 
tures and wood lots assure them 
that their chosen destination draws 
nearer, now twenty miles away, 
now five, now just beyond the next 
bend. 
at the rustic gate and the electric 
sign of Shady Oaks Lodge. 

eee 

MAIN house of logs in a noble 

grove; a street of small log 

cabins; more cabins among 
the trees beyond, a village of them. 
Lights gleaming from’ doorways 
and windows. Automobiles shel- 
tered for the night under shed 
roofs, each car beside its driver’s 
cabin. Dim forms in bathrobes and 
slippers, with towels and socap- 
dishes in hand, making for the 
main house. In one cabin a port- 
able radio going and three young 
girls dancing to its music. In an- 
other a large young family around 
a supper basket. 

Voices.in the darkness. 

“I’m from Texas.”’ : 

“‘We'’re Caldwell, Idaho, by way 
of Boston.”’ : 

“Is it going to cool off?”’ 

‘Gosh, I hope so. That pavement 


In the twilight they arrive. 
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" The Country Inn of the Automobile Age—An Overnight Camp for Tourists. 


AMERICA HOBNOBS AT THE TOURIST CAMP 


In Its Democratic Shelter Travelers From All Corners of 
The Land Gather, Gossip and Go on Their Way 


was like the top of a hot stove. 
And the "_ 

“Over in Iowa the road’s blowing 
up. They didn’t allow for enough 
expansion, so they get explosions. 
One place on Route 30 she let go 
and heaved a chunk of rock big as 
your head through: a window a 
hundred feet away.”’ 

“I says to the Missus, 500 miles 
is a-plenty, a day like this.” 

“Yeah, no sense using up your 
Passengers, let alone your car. A 
car’s gotta be considered.”’ 

The lodge proprietor meets the 


The tourist registers. Mine host 
adds the license number of the car. 
“Names don’t matter much,” he 
says, ‘‘but the licensé number does 
—in case the State police look in, 
you know. Now, if you don’t mind, 
two dollars, please.” And _ the 
formalities are over. 

The advertised hot and cold baths 
are at the main house. They con- 
sist of a common shower for the 
men and another for the women. 
The weary wayfarers wait in line. 
There are two valves and an over- 
head spray. (plumbing by mine 


the oak trees, soothed by the scent 
of new-mown hay from a near-by 
meadow, The passing traffic in the 
highway is too far away to be dis- 


Perhaps in the night a vagrant 
shower makes music on the cabin 
roof. Perhaps the heavens open 
wide and hurl thunderbolts at the 
little hut and let down a cloudburst 
upon it and bash it with savage 
winds until the frail shelter be- 
comes a roaring drum and seems 
sure to be crushed, as if under Ni- 
agara. Then must the tourist turn 


*Along the Road—Eating Under the Skya 


late arrivals. ‘‘One cabin left. 
Want to see it?’”’ He mounts the 
running-board, points the way to 
the last hut in the street, enters, 
snaps on the light. 

Clean linoleum on the floor, a 
rocking chair, another chair, a 
table; most of one side of the hut 
a screened window protected by a 
hanging shutter; a washbowl with 
running water; a Franklin stove 
with firewood in the box; and beds 
with modern mattresses. 

“Okay? Good.” He unlocks a 
cupboard, produces sheets and 
blankets, makes the beds. A little 
girl at the door. ‘Daddy, here’s 
two more cars.’ ‘Tell ’em we're 
full up.”” He departs, to return 
with the book. 


host), a community cake ‘of soap 
for collectivists, and a concrete 
floor, which is somewhat slimy. 
Baths more luxurious are made, no 
doubt, but listen to Texas, happy 
man, splashing and blowing like a 
walrus! What bath of prince or 
plutocrat can better wash away the 
dust of travel and prepare the 
traveler for blissful slumber than 
this crude machine at Shady Oaks? 

“T left it kind of wet in there,” 
says Texas, coming out. 

“Wait and see what I do to it,” 
says Idaho, going in. 

By 10 o’clock the murmur at the 
main house has ceased. . The‘radio 
ceases, too. The cabin lights go 
out, and the camp sleeps, lulled by 


" the song of the cool night breeze in 


Charles Phelps Cushing. 


ready gone for a warming-up run 
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. A SURVEY OF ART’S GR 


The Director of the Chicago Art Institute Weighs 
Painting and Applies to Them the Searching 1 


One of the major attractions at 
the Century of Progress Exposition 
is the art exhibition. For assem- 
bling so representative a display 
of great art Robert B. Harshe, 
director of the Art Inatitute of Chi- 
cago, has been praised. It 
seemed fitting, then, to put to him 
the question, “What are the ten 
most valuable paintings?” In an 
illuminating article he names the 
painters and paintings that would 
have been nominated in the past 
and then these from the 
standpoint of changing taste. 


By ROBERT B. HARSHE, 
Director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


name the ten most valuable 
paintings in the world in- 
volves a certain cocksureness 
which I am unwilling to as- 
sume. For one thing, I am by no 
means certain that I know what is 
meant by value when applied to 
paintings. The yardstick definition 
of our college textbooks on econom- 
ics—the supply and demand theory 
of that hazy old johnny, Johnny 
Mili—hardly seems to apply here in 
its entirety. Your work of art is 
not a commodity in the same sense 
that foodstuffs and _ fabricated 
things are commodities, and Johnny 
Mill was, I seem to remember, al- 
ways rambling on about commodi- 
ties. 

My friend Joseph Brummer refers 
to a painting as ‘‘a unicum,”’ while 
eggs and wallpaper and top-hats 
may be Mill’s commodities or things 

,or goods—‘‘polycums,”’ probably. 
Assuredly there is more than one 
of a “polycum,” and that is why it 

(Soalways been comparatively easy 

of ues on “‘polycums”’ just as 
it is @agy to fix values on works of 
art lik nts and bronzes which 
are multiplied d reproduced me- 
chanically). or echanically. 
Primitive” man 
kitchen midden and\gwap arro' 
heads or clams; but an ‘cre- 
ated through such craft as to awak- 
en wonder, whether utensil or weap- 
on or painting, became a fetish to 
be worshiped—not to be bartered 
or sold. 

* Some of this fetish worship, I do 
» mot doubt, lingers in our atavistic 
subconsciousness and bows our 
heads when we stand before a death- 
less work of art. We all felt last 
Summer during the Century of 
Progress Exhibition of Fine Art 
in the Art Institute of Chicago 


stand on his 


something of this same 
exaltation expressed by our million 
and one-half visitors. It was not 
merely awe or interest or apprecia- 
tion but a compound of all three, 
the unconscious recognition of the 
fetish quality in great art—in a 
— mae eee 


UT if the value of a painting 
may not be measured by the 
game fusty definition that 
serves for commodities, it is still 
more difficult to note values or to 
predicate values except at specific 
times. Values of paintings shift, 


not with the rapidity of the stock 
market, nor as the values of com- 
modities change—but they shift, 
nevertheless. The value of Barbizon 
School paintings, with the exception 


as well as the works of the modern 
Dutch School, are lower today than 
ten years ago. Meissonier and De- 


Left— 

El Greco: “The 
Burial of the 
Count of Orgaz.” 
‘One of the Ten 
Greatest Paint- 
ings in the 
World.” 


Copyright 
Anderson, Rome. 
Vew York Public 

Library. 


Right— 
Rembrandt: 
“The Supper 
at Emmaeus.” 
“Present-Day 

Critics Would 
Give It Higher 
Rank Than 
the ‘Night 
Watch.’ ” 


New York 
Public Library. 


yon, in the heyday of the Barbizon 
painters, brought the high price of 


$65,000, Vibert’s ‘Missionary Story” 
$25,000 in 1887, Millet’s “‘Angelus’’ 
$150,000. During the same period 
we have seen the steady rise in the 
prices of Italian Primitives, of eigh- 
teenth-century French and English 
paintings, and particularly the sen- 
sational advance in the prices paid 
for works by Velasquez, El Greco, 
Vermeer, Chardin, Renoir, Cezanne 
and Van Gogh and our own 

tler, Stuart and Copley. 

It is said that the late Henry E. 
Huntington paid $650,000 for the 


1928 for $360,000.. The celebrated 
“Min” by Rembrandt was acquired 
by a Philadelphia collector for a 
price variously estimated as rang- 


ing between $500,000 and $1,000,000. 
A self-portrait by Botticelli 
sold a few years ago at a repu' 
price of $400,000. In 1929 ‘The 
Crucifixion’”’ by Piero della Fran- 


Fortunate indeed is the painter 
who receives full recognition dur- 
ing his own lifetime. 


Generally 
speaking, the portrait painters, past 


and present, did and do receive 
such recognition, but I am not so 
sure after all that they were so 
very fortunate. The portrait paint- 
ers who were creative artists are 
few indeed. Portraiture calls for 


realism, and only a creative artist 
of the stature of a Titian, a Moroni, 


into the ditches that line the so- 

ciety portraiture steeplechase and 

how few have emerged unsmirched! 
see 

ONTEMPORARY appreciation 

y seldom is confirmed by succeed- 

ing generations. Conversely, 


every great movement in art had to . 


win its way through a storm of 
abuse. The ten paintings believed 
to be the most valuable in the seven- 
teenth century would not be the 
same ten that might be chosen to- 


~ 


day. Not only can we note in auc- 


tion sales prices the actual change 
in values of individual works but 
we can sense the fluctuations of 
public taste toward an entire school. 
I have an impression that, after 


Raphael—‘The Sistine Madon- 
or “The Transfiguration.”” - 
Tittan—“The Assumption of the 


Virgin.” 
Guido Reni—“‘Aurora.” 
Murillo— “Immaculate Concep- 
tion.”’ 


Leonardo—‘Mona Lisa.’’ 
Michelangelo—‘The Last Judg- 
ment.”” 
Rubens — “Descent From the 


Included in anthologies of the last 
fifty years we find most often: 


% . 
Rembrandt—“‘Night. Watch.” 
olterra — “‘Deascent From the 


Cross.”’ 
Domenichino—“‘Last Communion 
of St. Jerome.”’ a: 
Correggio—‘Nativity.”” 
Presumably these anthologies are 
a@ general index reflecting critical 
and popular opinion during the last 
hundred years. Let us discuss these 
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ests of Today 


paintings and see whether today we 


would, first of all, include these 
painters in an all-time Valhalla; 
secondly, whether we would displace 
these works with others by the 


writer from Vasari to Symonds has 
joined in its praise. Liibke called 
it ‘“‘the sublimest lyric of Catholic- 
ity and the apex of all religious 
art.” Modern criticism, however, 
finds the device of the parted cur- 


tains theatric, the attitudes of the . 
figures somewhat posed and stilted © 


and the color over-sweet. 

The ‘‘Transfiguration,”” by Raph- 
ael, which for 200 years was held 
in almost equal esteem, has also 
falien from its high estate. This 
altarpiece can hardly pass as a 
representative work by Raphael, 
since it was finished by Giulio 
Romano. But no matter who is 
guilty, the busy gesticulating fig- 
ures, the strained and frozen faces, 
place it not merely as bad paint- 
ing but as bad “‘theatre.’’ If today 
a@ group of critics and connoisseurs 
were asked to nominate the most 
notable painting by Raphael, their 
choice would probably fall on one 
of the master’s portraits, say the 
Julius II of the Pitti, the Baldassare 
Castiglione in the Louvre or one of 
the groups from the Stanze in the 
Vatican. 

Titian: “The Assumption of the 
Virgin.”” The high rank given to 
this decoration has been attacked 
in recent years. Preference is given 





Botticelli: “Primavera.” 


to “The Entombment” among his 
religious works; to the “Sacred and 
Profane Love’; to the ‘Venus’ 
formerly in the Hermitage, and to 
“The Man With the - Glove,” in- 
cluded in his secular paintings. 
sees 
is seldom that a copy can be 
given higher rank than the paint- 
ing on which the copy is founded 
—never when the copy is a mere 
visual, slavish transcription. The 
copies by Van Gogh and Delacroix, 
however, are creations in. them- 
selves and often transcend the 
originals... When Greco went to 
Spain ft is known that Titian was 
the first choice of Philip I as a 


1934. 


Michelangelo: 


decorator for his newly built 
Escorial. The story goes that the 
King was disappointed in the 
youthful Greek and ‘‘The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin’ was painted to 
show that Theotocopuli was a bet- 
ter painter than the Venetian 
master. Whatever may have been 
El Greco’s motive, the translation 
is infinitely superior to the decora- 
tion in the Venice Academy. 
Titian’s painting is hot and un- 
pleasant in color. It falls apart into 
two disparate masses, in spite of 
clumsy attempts through upthrust 
arms and dependent putti to unite 


them. It may not smell of the 
kitchen but has more than a little 
of the art of the pastry cook 
about it. El Greco’s painting is in 
no sense derivative. It is a superb 
orchestration of line and color—of 
line that leaps and knots and inte- 


complementaries of full major tones. 
This is probably the greatest paint- 
ing in America and here we have 
in El Greco a painter of 


by. El Greco is the “‘Burial of the 
Count of Orgaz.’’ Let us nominate 


it as one of the ten greatest paint- 
ings in the world. 

Guido Reni: “Aurora.” This 
painting brings up memories of 
Pharaoh’s horses and Landscer’s 
“A Member of the Humane So- 
¢iety,” that noble Newfoundland of 
our boyhood. They al] hung on the 
walls of our ‘‘pariors”’ and hanging 


was too good for them. The “Au 
rora” is, of course, only a weak, 
Raphaelesque echo, grandiose and 


sugary, and people who think it is 
important today are the same folk 
who put sugar on cantaloupes. : 

Murillo: “Immaculate Concep- 


New York Public Library. 
hed 


“Surely It Dederves High Ranking. 


is more or less responsible for th 


thologies among the first ten, 


given preference over the ‘Virgin 


“The Creation of Adam.” “Nine Out of Ten Contemporary Critics Would Prefer It to “The Last Judgment.’” 


ment.” Nine out of ten contem- 
porary critics would give preference 
to “The Creation of Adam” from 
the Sistine ceiling and would still. 


} 


New York Public Library. 


Jan Van Eyck: “Jan Arnolfini and His Wife.” “Most Museum 
Directors Today, if Given a Chance to Steal, Would Take This.” 
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CHINESE BANDITS ADOPT WESTERN WAYS 


By UPTON CLOSE 


HERE has been another epi- 
demic of violence against 
white aliens in China. Amer- 
icans, who have enjoyed more 

immunity than other brands of ‘‘for- 
eign devils’ in the past, have suf- 
fered particularly this time. A Prot- 
estant missionary has been held for 
ransom in the upper Yangtse Valley, 
and later released. Several Catholic 
priests from the United States have 
been killed in the ‘‘Communist”’ 
areas of South China. Kidnapping 
attempts have been made within the 
metropolitan area of bustling Shang- 
hai. In the Peiping area, usually 
considered the safest part of China 
for white men, an 85-year-old mis- 
sionary and educator was shot dead 
by a robber gang which invaded 
his ‘‘Summer temple”’ in the West- 
ern Hills. 

For all these crimes and many 
old ones, our State Department has 
asked China’ for . “‘satisfaction;”’ 
which involves punishment of the 
criminals and indemnities for loss 
of life, inconvenience and property 
damage. 
Had the attacks on Americans 
occurred in, almost any other coun- 
try the State Department, through 
diplomat or consul, would merely 
have asked conventional assurances 
that every effort was being made 
a copy of 


against foreigners. Our consuls 
also commonly go over the heads 
of that government, direct to pro- 
vincial and local authorities, and 
consular agents or military attachés 
are frequently sent on direct mis- 
sions of negotiation or rescue. 
eee 


situation in regard to 
violence against white men in 
China both improves and gets 
worse at the same time. It im- 





Chinese authority improves. With- 
in the past few_years those ele 
ments which have airplanes, ma- 
chine guns and fast launches, 
which are in a position to get 
credit from the big banks and to 
obtain the right to buy arms from 
foreign manufacturers have be 
come “government,” 
ments that have fallen behind in 
these assets have become ‘“‘bandit,’’ 
and month by month the advan- 
tage of government over bandit 
force increases. . 

On the other hand, the alien is 
rapidly losing his traditional sacro- 
sanctity ‘and his claim to special 


Chinese Marauders of Land and Sea—Two Typical Bandits and a Pirate Junk. 


Although They Now Use Big-Business Methods Their 
Profits Are Smaller and Their Punishment Surer 


the white man had been so en- 
hanced by foreign punitive expe- 
ditions and by the stern attitude 
of native officials that I as a 
‘twhite’’ could pass through almost 
any bandit cordon with immunity 
to person and baggage. 

A bandit chief, permitted to oper- 
ate “within reason’’ and perhaps 
with a view to his future value on 
the political chessboard, knew bet- 
ter than to attack any Westerner. 
To do so would probably wreck his 
career. It would bring down on his 
head all the force that recognized 
Chinese authority could muster, 
and in addition perhaps a foreign 
landing force. It would cause his 
blacklisting by the foreign diplo- 
matic corps, and so prevent his rise 
to high office, and possibly even 


SERS 








The Japanese are responsible for 
putting the final touch to the break- 
down of the white man’s su- 
premacy. Since Japan defied the 
League of Nations and moved her 
troops over the sacred ground of 
the foreign settlement in Shanghai 
the only alien in China proper who 
enjoys special immunity is the 
Japanese. That is due to the policy 
of giving Japanese forces no pre- 
text to march through the land or 
level cities with gunboats. Even 
the bandits endorse this policy for 
the time being. ‘ 

But though the once-favored West- 
erners now have to take their 
chances along with the natives 
there is little evidence that, as a 
result, they are preyed 
upon by lawless elements. Consid- 





ence long, either. Now the mis- 
sions won't pay, the foreign com- 
panies won’t pay, your legation 
won’t pay, Nanking won’t pay and 
we are told that the man has no 
family; are you all orphans? We 
are lucky if we can get some arms 
and ammunition out of it, or a 
rank and a few months’ wages in 
a@ provincial army.”’ 

“I guess it’s another effect of the 
depression,’’ I told him. 

“In these bad times,’’ continued 
the Robin Hood, ‘“‘it’s hard to see 
you rich Westerners run about with 
no value at all to us save what you 
carry and wear. In the old days 
all I.needed to-support was a hun- 
dred men with sharpened sticks. 
Now I’ve got to have machine guns 








and a merchant-agent in Shanghai 


_— 


European. 


A Chinese Criminal Is Brought to Justice. 





protection. When I went to China 
twenty years ago the prestige of 


nt Latinas I Rae RRR ROR, eehers 


a citizen runs into danger. 





ering their Occidental scale of liv- 
ing, which makes them stand out 
from the middle-class Chinese, it is 
surprising that their homes are not 
looted oftener. 

Meanwhile, like every one else, 
bandits and pirates have been going 

a period of readjustment. 

“Have you foreign devils sudden- 
ly become as poor as us Chinese?” 
asked the large, pock-marked chief 
of a band in Shensi, who had con- 
ferred upon me the dubious honor 
of being “honorary commander” of 
his outfit. ‘In the old days any 
captured foreign devil was worth 
at least $10,000, and it wasn’t neces- 
sary to be bothered with his pres- 


who squeezes all the profit out of 
operations. 

“Furthermore, I have to pay 
heavily into Nationalist party funds, 
as well as contribute to the political 
chests of the officials in my home 
province. Then every little while 


protected robbers, the tax collec- 
tors, really need me mitre 
ever. In the old days I could 
rich merchants and 





5 


on 
vans and ‘get enough to help 


rnvoves oy Harrison Forman and © Bosshard From Times Wide World. 

































out as well as keep our gang alive.” 

So old-fashioned Chinese banditry 
develops, just as banditry has in 
the United States, into financed 
gangsterism, linked up with capital- 
ists in skyscraper offices and politi- 
cians in high places. 

ees 

HE spectacular piracy of the 

China coast is in an even more 

desperate state. Piracy has 
been able to survive there longer 
than anywhere else. because of an 
involved political and ‘a favorable 
geographical situation. 

Sixty miles up a tortuous, shallow 
river lies the world’s most teeming 
city, Canton, whose twisting alleys, 
hidden by the false fronts of mod- 
ern shops, provide ideal hideouts 
and a convenient market for stolen 
goods. Off the delta of the river 
lie hundreds of rugged islets, un- 
inhabited save for temporary fish- 
ing communities. A few miles 
from there again, out in the open 
sea, Hes the British sovereignty of 
Hongkong, harbor for world ship- 
ping and a customs-free port. On 
the mainland a little off the river’s 
mouth is the old Portuguese sover- 
eignty of Macao, a centre of vice. 

Desperadoes can move uninspect- 
ed between Chinese, British and 
Portuguese sovereignties, which 
have no unity of police action. In 
Hongkong, Canton and Macao it is 
possible for pirates to have patrons 
























board and been drowned are left 
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THE “DEAD MARCH” IN IRELAND 


De Valera’s Caution in Moving Toward the 
Republic Is Criticized by His Opponents 


( Continued from Page 8) 


ties behind the imperial connection. 
The revolutionary republicans of 
the I. R. A. would cut every tie 
with England and would in fact 
overturn capitalism itself, which 
they describe as an English and 
therefore an alien importation, set- 
ting up a Communist régime in its 
Place. Middle-of-the-road repub- 
licans like President de Valera 
would reduce the English ties grad- 
ually by reviving the suppressed in- 
dustries of Ireland and so-gain‘an 
economic independence on a par 
with the political independence 
which they have already won. This 
remaking of the whole Irish econ- 
omy can only be a slow process re- 
quiring severa] generations for its 
completion, but it is hardly possible 
to doubt that it will continue as 
long as Ireland continues to be gov- 
erned by parliamentary methods. 
The driving force behind it is 
more than the mere wanton per- 
versity of the Celt or the light- 
hearted romanticism of the repub- 
lic. It is a social struggle which 
springs from some of the most dis- 
graceful poverty in Europe. Why 
this bottomless Irish poverty should 
find its panacea in the sacred word 
“‘republic’’ does not seem quite 
clear. Presumably it is because of 
the assumption that. the political 
revolution would be followed by a 
social and economic revolution—an 
assumption which has not always 
proved sound in other countries. 
This.question of the nature of the 
republic is one on which the Irish 


differ widely among themselves. 
Mr. de Valera himself is at present 
a Conservative. As far as he per- 
sonally is concerned, the economic 
régime of an Irish republic would 
follow ordinary capitalist lines. 
--?2 ¢ 
EANWHILE, there are politi- 
cal as well as economic fac- 
tors which contribute to the 
government’s caution in moving 
toward its goal. Whether the Free 
State is governed by de Valera or 
O’Duffy—in the eyes of the intract- 
ables of Northern Unionism there 
is nothing to choose between them 
—it is hardly possible to imagine 
Irish reunion coming about within 
the lifetime of this generation. 
At the same time it is hardly 
possible to imagine any republic 
being declared from Dublin which 
did not extend to the whole of Ire- 
land. It would be operative only 
in the twenty-six counties of the 
Free State (minus the port of 
Cobh), but it would be proclaimed 
as a de jure republic in the North 
as well. And is it possible to issue 
such a proclamation in the North 
without considerably damaging the 
peace? If the peace of Ireland 
begins to crumble, will it be pos- 
sible for any man to put a limit 
to its crumbling? ° 
Other penalties are likely to at- 
tend the declaration of a republic 
—Irishmen in England and the 
North would become aliens, for 
example—but these do not seem to 
threaten consequences as disastrous 





\as the cracking of rifles along the 





CHINESE BANDITS ALTER TACTICS 


* (Continued from Page 12) 





@ new spirit of cooperation between 
Hongkong and the young official- 
_dom of Canton. 

The Chinese authorities prohibited 
fishing in the most notorious spot, 
Bias Bay, and denuded it of in- 
habitants. The airplane was called 
into action, with orders to bomb to 
death every man, woman and child 
caught in a fishing settlement that 
had permitted the landing of a cap- 
tive ship. 

An effort of the sea gangsters to 
find a new area of operation was 
seen in the recent seizure of the 
new coastal steamer, Shuntien, off 
the mouth of the ‘Yellow River of 
the North China Coast. The at- 
tempt was unprofitable. American 
and British gunboats i diately 
blockaded the region, and when air- 
planes roared over the junks to 
which the pirates had transferred 
their booty and captives, the fright- 
ened ruffians attempted to forestall 
attack by putting the British navi- 
gators ashore. - 

The Governor of Shantung Prov- 
ince promptly combed the delta 
area with his troops and seized the 
pirates’ land accomplices. He has 
revived the old Manchu law pro- 
hibiting permanent residence near 
the seashore. 

And so there is a new deal in 
Chinese brigandage. But China is 
yet to have her showdown with 
ordinary gamgsterigm. She has the 
advantage of summary justice, with 
no juries to be intimidated or pur- 
chased. She also has, however, 
political influences to.combat, and 
the most disturbing recent develop- 
ment is the “side operations’’ of 
special secret police or assassina- 
tion squads organized by individual 
Chinese officials or politicians. 

The Japanese Foreign Office: has 
blamed a number of recent outrages 
on the so-called ‘‘Blue Gowns’’ of 
President Chiang Kai-shek himself, 
and categorically demanded their 
disbandment and suppression. The 
President answers by denying that 
there is any such force. 

There’ continues to exist, of 
course, the unpaid or disbanded 
soldier type of bandit. And of late 
years our consuls have had to cope 





with the “‘political’’ kidnapping or 
robbery or murder of foreigners, 

ducted by fes of the con- 
stituted rulers for the purpose of 
inviting foreign intervention and 
arousing hates. This political strat- 
egy flourished in Japan of the Res- 
toration period, eighty years ago, 
until it almost brought the island 
empire’s destruction by an allied 
fleet. 

Again, there is the peasant who, 
in slack season, ‘and when the corn 
is tall, steals off with his blunder- 
buss to join in raiding or extortion 
against the walled towns. This 
practice is distinctly onthe decline, 
except, perhaps, in Manchuria. The 
tendency of boatmen’s guilds, done 
out of livelihood by power traffic, 
to. turn to river piracy is, on the 
other hand, on the increase. 

ees 

every civilization the relation- 
ship between those who prey on 
society and their allies in sheep’s 
clothing is the heart of the crime 
situation. Nowhere have these re- 
lations been worked out with such 
subtlety as in China, with its sophis- 
tication, its refined pretense and 
its absence of loyalty beyond the 
group. In no other land, for in- 
tance, is it on for an opium 
ring to operaté under the title of 
“‘Anti-Narcotic Bureau,’’ or a gang 
of Robin Hoods to call themselves 





“Bandit Supp! ion Corps.’’ Not 
that these deceive any one 
or are to; they are out- 


croppings of a ‘certain whimsicality 
of mind. 

In banditry, as in Christianity or 
education or machine industry, the 
Chinese retains his age-old patterns, 
adapting to them the new instru- 
ments and opportunities that come 
from abroad. The latest epidemic 
of crime in China has been laid to 
the importation of American gang- 
sterism. But and kidnap- 
ping are old, old rackets in: China. 

However, they were not success- 
ful in large, policed cities until the 


trade, in which the subtleties of the 
Oriental mind combine with new 





instruments from the West. 





local unrest and of leading to re- 
newed demands for the acquisition 





of the farmers’ lands. The result 


is that the gradually returning tide 
of confidence which led some of 
the old landowners to return dur- 





AN AUSTRALIAN POET 


IN WESTMINSTER 
ONOR was recently paid to 


tween the bust of Tennyson and the 
statue of Thomas Campbell. It 
bears this inscription: ‘‘Adam Lind- 
say Gordon, Poet of Australia; born 
1833, died 1870.’ 

Gordon, a “‘hero of the bush,"’ left 
England at the age of 19 to seek 
his fortune in Australia. There for 
eighteen years he led an adventur- 
ous life as , bush-rider, 
horse-breaker and steeplechaser. 
At the age of 37, broken in body 
and clouded in mind through a rac- 
ing accident, he took his own life. 
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WALLPAPERS APPEAR IN NEW VARIETY 





Dana B. Merrill. 


An Effective Arrangement of Wallpaper Panels. 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 
season’s wallpapers, clever 
in conception and varied in 
treatment; make possible a 
degree of individuality in 
decoration unknown in the past. 
Patterned may be combined with 
solid-colored papers and new ar- 
rangements of panels worked out; 
there are a host of new friezes and 
borders, both cornice and chair rail, 
which the ingenious home decorator 
is utilizing to good purpose. 

An effective panel arrangement 
employing one of the new wall- 
papers is being exhibited for use 
in a foyer. Here two long narrow 
strips are used, showing a hanging 
garland of fruit and flowers in 
white on a brown ground. The 
same motif, which was inspired by 
the’ woodcarving of the famous 
English craftsman, Grinling Gib- 
bons, and drawn by Elizabeth Wad- 
hams, has been used in the upper 
part of a trumeau, or two-part 
mirror, placed over a console ta- 
ble. The wall outside the panels, 
which are framed with wood mold- 
ing, is painted cream color. 

In the elevator entrance of the 
same apartment a dignified back- 
ground has been obtained by past- 
ing long panels of a pleated drap- 
ery design in brown on _ cream 
walls. A variety of effects can be 
worked out by combining garland 
motifs with solid-colored papers: 
a curved garland, for example, can 
be placed horizontally above a fire- 
place mantel, with two vertical 
ones on either side. Cut-out silhou- 
ettes can be applied to plain- 
colored papers as friezes along the 
cornice or overdoor decorations. 

Novelty of design is observed in 
some of the new papers. There is 
one that imitates a Venetian blind 
in soft white with green tapes, a 
useful pattern for a sun room wall. 
Another suggests a bamboo porch 
screen, in green or pinkish tan. 
Either one can be effectively har- 
monized with a floral curtain 
chintz and used in a sun room or 
sunny bedroom. For a breakfast 
or morning room there is a bird- 
cage pattern, by Franklin Hughes, 
in which the straight parallel wires 
of the cage, printed in white on 
a light terra cotta ground, con- 
tribute an unusual decorative ef- 
fect. 

Another out-of-the-ordinary pat- 
tern is made up of shop fronts 
from eighteenth-century Paris; and 
for householders with a penchant 
for modern art there is a paper 
with horses, recalling’ those of the 
famous Italian artist Chirico. 

Among the exotic types are papers 
designed by Kuniyoshi, a Japanese 
artist, who uses leaves and grasses 
in odd arrangements and faint col- 
orings. Appropriate for a powder 
room or bedroom is a charming 





eighteenth-century lace style by 
Walter Bauer. 

In the showings of new walipa- 
pers large floral motifs share pop- 
ularity with tiny sprays in the 
Colonial style. The large flowers 
are generally worked out in soft, 
retreating hues, although some are 
boldly colored. A bedroom exhibit- 
ed recently gained an appearance 
of daintiness and greater size by 
means of a wallpaper that had 
large white flowers with .. silver 
stems on a putty ground. Bed- 
spreads, chintz curtains and the 
covering of an easy chair were all 
in light hues, giving an impression 
of airiness and artistic reserve. 

This season, period designs in 
general reach a higher level of ex- 
cellence than hitherto. Some that 
are in lozenge-shaped spaces con- 
taining Directoire and Empire mo- 
tifs appear in soft shades of green, 
blue, yellow and terra cotta, to 
agree with prevailing color vogues. 
Cords and tassels and draped fab- 
ric motifs reminiscent of ninteenth- 
century vogues are featured. 

Motifs printed in a light gray or 
white are also a popular style. 
Solid-colored papers in rich bright 
yellow, chocolate, and even darker 
shades of brown, and off-white 
tints, are especially noteworthy. 

eee 

the most successful of the re- 
cently decorated specialty shops 
there is a subtle relation between 
the style of the interior and the 
wares which are shown. One store 
selling fine glassware is done in 
white and silver. A jewelry shop 
with the period background of 
Louis XVI suggests the elegance 
and luxury which we associate with | 
gems. A smart contemporary en- 
semble composed of metal and crys- 
tal mirrors provides a setting for 
hats and gowns. Even food stores 
lend glamour to their cakes and 
pies by creating a magic house of 
delectable sweets by means of 
rough-plastered walls, heavy beams 

and furniture with an elfin air. 

Murals enter into the décorations 
of these new stores, as in a tobacco 
shop, where a frieze painted by 
Arthur Crisp depicts tobacco grow- 
ing and the use of the weed 
throughout the world. In this shop 
a ladies’ lounge is arranged to suit 
the contemplative mood. Colors! 
throughout the establishment re- 
peat the hues of tobacco, from corn 
yellow to corona brown. Tasy 
chairs—designed as was the rest of 
the décor by Eugene Schoen—are 


placed in a setting of soft tan walls, 
curtains of printed linen in reds 
and browns, and a brown carpet 
with motifs derived from the to 


combined with the traditional in a 
perfume shop whose walls and floor 
are of soft cream marble foiled by 
the brownish’ tropical wood of an 
alcove paneled in small squares. A 
circular modern rug adorns the 
floor, and the glint of silvery metal 
is introduced by the hand rail of a 
curving stairway. 

A certain shoe shop makes its 
first impression on the customer 
with its facade, which is reminis- 
cent of classical architecture. Yet 
the touches of Chinese red and blue 
on doors and window openings tend 
to give it a modern air. - Inside, 
the cream walls are unadorned ex- 
cept by decorative niches, softly 
illuminated for the display of mer- 
chandise. Easy chairs and low 
tables are placed here and there in 
the large interior, with the result 
that it has little of the usual atmos- 
phere of a shoe store. 

Distinctly modern is a small mil- 
linery shop, decorated by John M. 
Hatton. The walls have a deep 
brown dado, with light cream 
above. Recessed mirrors and chairs 
upholstered in pastel greens, rose 
and off-whites are provided for the 
convenience of patrons. The metal 
standards of fans in the corners of 
the room have a scroll design, and 
vertical strips of silvery metal orna- 
ment the face of a large mirror, the 
main purpose of which is to make 
the interior seem larger. 

The latest idea in bakery shop 
decoration takes its inspiration 
from the childhood association of 
delicious things to eat with the 
make-believe land of gnomes who 


The Season’s Designs 
Offer Opportunity 
For Novel Uses 
In Decoration 


architecture of this store suggests 
a fairy house, with its odd-shaped 
windows and high-peaked red roof. 
Inside are quaintly designed oak 
chairs and tables for customers 
who stop for cakes and tea. There 
are small settees for children, and 
at one side a low, curved-top 
doorway just large enough for a 
child to go through. Oak dressers 
with colorful plates and pottery and 
an old-fashioned wood candle-stand 
add special effects. 
ses 
tools of old-time craftsmen 
are now in demand among anti- 
quarians for their human and 
technical interest. Contrivances 
that aided the work of pioneer car- 
penters, boat builders, masons and 
early farmers are now eagerly sal- 
vaged. The earliest tools were made 
by the workmen themselves, so that 
many an individual variation can 
be detected in them, along with 
curious and ingenious expedients 
for getting results. Some tools— 
wooden planes, for example, used 
by cabinetmakers—were dignified 
by carved ornamentation. 

Occasionally tools with famous as- 
sociations are found, such as those 
of Duncan Phyfe, on display at the 
museum of the New York Histori- 
cal Society. Others are valuable be- 
cause they illustrate the historical 
development of crafts; a series of 
this type may be seen at the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. Dev- 
otees of old tools have organized 
a group of their own—the Early In- 
dustries Association—and publish a 
bulletin on their hobby. 

Collecting old tools has not yet 
b pensive, although very 
early Colonial examples are hard 
to find. Some of these, carpenter 
braces among them, have parts of 
wood where their modern proto- 
types use metal. Many are crudely 
made, but the well-turned handle 
on one brace on display, made in 





er an exception. 

Duncan Phyfe’s cabinet-making 
tools disclose touches of decoration. 
A wooden plane is finished off with 
a turned molding, and the handles 
of his carving chisels are effective 
pieces of design in themselves. His 
large tool box has a set of small 
drawers made of finely fitted ma- 
hogany with knobs of turned ivory, 
At the Smithsonian Institution a 
start has been made in preserving 
old working implements by install- 
ing a reproduction of an old-time 
blacksmith shop. Besides the usual 
anvil, bellows and charcoal forge 
used in making horseshoes, the 





come to bake a cake on the hearth 
for a good child. The exterior 


smith possessed many other tools 
for various types of metal craft. 


. 





Designed by Bugene Schoen. Rotan Photo. 





The Lounge in a Woman’s Shop. 
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A SURVEY OF THE WORLD’S ‘GREATEST’ ‘ART 


The Director of Chicago’s Institute Weighs the Masterpieces of 
Painting and Applies to Them Searching Tests of Today > 





“Huckleberry” | 
would rank high on my list, and | 
to me, at least, he is more valua-| 
ble and more meaningful than the | 
“Inferno’’ of Messer Dante. I have | 


Hubert and Jan Van Byck: “The 





_ Ghent Altarpiece.” The German familiar and characters who speak 

archaeologists have been: digging the well-loved vernacular of my 

away at this (I don’t mean to sug- ¥ 

gest that they stole the missing I confess also that certain paint- 

panel) and they are inclined to be- ings mean more to me than more 

Meve that not Hubert but Jan famous works which are greater in 

painted it. Most museum directors acreage and more general in ap- 

today, if given a chance to steal peal. The little masterpieces of UST an hour or two from New York, and your New 
(and I would not put it past any of Vermeer, for example: ‘The Artist England vacation has begun. In September especially, 
them) would take the “Jan Arnol- in His Studio” in the.Czernin col- = P oy : 

fini and His Wife” of the London lection; “The View of Delft” inj You will notice how keen and bracing is the air. Your golf 
National Gallery. the Mauritshuis. Then that lova-/ or tennis game will respond to it, and so will your appe- 
Rembrandt: “Night Watch.” The ble old scamp, Pieter Breughel, y 


tite. You will enjoy all the fun, all the sports which 
August offers—and more besides. . . . Most attractive 
rates after Labor Day ... Ask anyone who has enjoyed 
a September vacation in New England. Experienced 
travelers know. Clip coupon now. 


romantic story of this painting, its 
gradual disappearance under the 
dirt and smoke of neglected years 
so that the name by which it came 
to be known seems well merited, 
the rebirth under the hands of com- 


in our Hall of Fame. -Some of the 











cleaned without restoring, the. dis- As for religious painting in gen- POceaeecesecevessaenssasemassesssesseuasesasaans 
covery that the picture was not a eral, the “Avignon Piet” im the| ¢ ¢. 4 sor shis beautiful Steve: Micka tiie Caaibon: 4 
night effect at all, but a “Sortie of Louvre, because of its sincerity, |-§ AY , 
the Banning Cock Company” from superb design and deep religious s Statler Building ‘ 
their Guild Hall, and finally the , Should be on the same plane/| 4 - Boston, Mass. ’ 
installation of the painting in an with Rembrandt's “Supper at Em-| ¢ Please send me free copy of New § 
individual gallery with carefully maeus,”” some degrees above the! 4 : ; 
studied sidelighting—all tended to more theatrical Italians, the mor-| ¢ England vacation booklet and map ¢ 
make this painting of supreme im- bid Spaniards or the comparative-;| 4 (NT-24). : H 
portance in the eyes of the world. ly vapid Fiemings. Direr is men- $ ge. 
The disciples of Herr Baedeker tioned on a few_of the lists, and/ 5 N 4 
would probably rank the “Anatomy rightly so; but why not Holbein, | ¢ Te , 
Lesson” in the Mauritshuis as next Seeneent, St Gosek: 208 , Address ; 
8 ry 
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tical: and rather futile to try to 
mame the ten best books, the ten 
best songs, the ten best paintings. 





over the face 










suspect henabiateh ‘eatheatd IT have not tried to do so, but I/ ject-matter—its anecdotal heroes} Swiftly and surely it cleaves the «)/ Blades, 20 of them are carried in 
igual *| have suggested that most of the/and its theatrical heroines. May| lather with hardly a ripple. .@ the handle. With a pull-push you 
Volterra: “Descent from the anthologists were, for the most| Heaven forgive them!—we find it| It leaves aclean chin ’ have anew blade INSTANTLY. 
Cross,” and Domenichino: “Last part, wrong and wherein they were | very difficult. it passes. In its wake Ask to see the Schick Repeat- 


Communion of St. Jerome.” The 
mock heroic, pseudo-sublimity of 





all is smooth. 








these two third-rate works cause us 
to wonder why any one should 


Correggio: “Nativity.” The great 
vogue of this painting is due largely 
to its “‘trick lighting’—and since 
the source of light is the body of 
the Christ Child, what in nature 
would be a miracie has, by a sort 
of process of undigested thought, 
been transferred to the painting it- 
self. In this connection we were 





END OF ‘SHOESTRING ERA’ FORECAST 


(Continued from Page 8) 





said. “The money which he pays 
out goes to some one else. When 
he speculates and loses, it is be- 
cause values-have changed and the 
money vanishes.- Often no one 
gains from another’s loss. 

“There is a fine distinction be- 


and it is very hard to draw the line 
between the two. Gambling, to my 
mind, is wagering upon the result 





terested in securities. 
“It is the job of our commission 
to help all these people. 
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A CHANCE TO SAVE ON 


DANCE LESSONS 


Soummenrime is the best time for 


learning to dance well at Arthur 
Murray's. Rates are much lower! 
At a cost way below normal you can 
learn the newest, smartest steps—that 
youthful swing and sway. You'll have 
more confidence on the dance floor and 


your partners will enjoy it, too. Before , 


your next dance take a few lessons. 
It’s fun—it’s 


an enjoyable half-hour. Studios open 
daily till 10 P. M. for visitors. 


good exercise—and it | 
costs se little! Drop in tomorrow for | 


ARTHUR MURRAY, 7 EAST 43rd ST. 
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By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
T may be the rate of foreign ex- 
change, against us since the 
dollar was devalued. It may be 
the lure of Mexico so well ad- 
vertised by Mr. Rivera. It may be 
the World's Fair drawing its thou- 
sands inland. Whatever the rea- 
son, the fact is that passenger traf- 
fic has notably increased, and many 
vacation plans include numbers of 
meals to be eaten in a diner. 

The diner is one of the most in- 
teresting housekeeping units in the 
world. To begin with, the steward 
really never knows how many his 
guests will be. If he were on a 
train running across a European 
country, he would send a man 
through the car to find out and to 
make reservations. He would ask 
whether you cared to lunch at the 
first table, at 12, or the second, at 
1:30, or to dine at 6:30 or at 8. 

On the American train, however, 
the steward is left uncertain until, 
in response to the ‘‘first call,’’ the 
crowd appears in the vestibule and 
demands that it be fed, and at once. 
Then cooks, waiters and pantry- 
boys must hustle. 

Of course the steward has some 
general figures to guide him, as well 
as his own experience. He knows 
the seasonal habits of travelers. 
Winter finds them running strong 
toward Florida; Summer, toward 
the North or other vacation spots. 
He has, too, the report of the rail- 
road on traffic for each month, giv- 
ing the high, low and average num- 
ber of passengers. And, up to the 
last moment’ before leaving the 
yards, he keeps in touch with the 
passenger office. When his car 
starts for the railroad station, an 
hour or more before the train is 
due to leave, he has the number of 
Pullman reservations. With these 
he is able to make a good guess at 
what the demands on his space are 
likely to be. 

Experience tells him more ac- 
curately what these travelers will 
want to eat. Suppose he is getting 
ready his galley for the New York- 
to-Washington run. His expecta- 
tion is that on an ordinary Sum- 
mer day about 135 persons will 
come in for dinner on the evening 
trains, and almost as many will be 
on hand for breakfast on the night 
trains. The weather is warm, but 
the train is air-conditioned-and not 
for one moment will these people 
want anything like light hot- 
weather food. 

ses 

IFTY pounds of roast beef will 
F be consumed at dinner on an 

August day, fifty to sixty 
pounds of steak, a ham, fifteen 
ducks, six large capons and thirty 
to forty pounds of fresh fish. With 
this will go 150 pounds of potatoes, 
six pecks of string beans, ten gal- 
lons of soups. A dozen loaves of 
bread, six dozen rolls and 100 pounds 
of flour—to be turned into muffins—- 
have a sort of biblical sound and 
give the lie to any idea that starches 
are off the traveler’s list. Dinner 
will be topped off with four or five 
gallons of ice cream and at least a 
bushel of apples in pie form. 

The Gargantuan breakfast, on the 
trains that leave New York late at 
night, will begin with twelve dozen 
small oranges and six dozen large, 
twenty-four cans of tomato juice, 
six pints of raspberries, three crates 
of cantaloupes, six Casaba mcions 
and six honeydews, six baskets of 
peaches, twenty-five pounds of cof- 
fee, some tea and eighteen differ- 
ent kinds of cereals (since this is 
a breakfast-food country). Thirty 
dozen eggs will go along with fifty 
orders of bacon and about fifty of 
ham. And, running true to type, 
the Americans going to Washington 
on one train will consume collec- 
tively.at breakfast about one gallon 
of maple syrup. 

The dining car chef finds that 
the demands on him vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country. In the 
eastern section of the United States 
there is a growing demand for 
green vegetables—so much so that 
for the last ten years most of the 
big roads have tried to offer only 
fresh garden produce. On the 








At the Height of the 
Problems in Feeding 


Western trains green vegetables are 
by no means universal in the table 
d’héte, if one excepts salad. Po- 
tatoes on an Eastern menu are only 
one of four or five vegetables from 
which the traveler may choose; 
they are not inevitable accompani- 
ments to meat or fish. 

There are other differences than 
those between East and West. As 
the train passes through various 
parts of the country the steward is 
able to provide local delicacies. 
Trout from the Northern streams. 
melons from the South, peaches 
just off the trees are purchased at 
station stops. One road, tapping 
the maple-sugar’ country, buys 
syrup, and makes its own sugar 
fresh every few days. 

The laws of the various States 
make a difference, too, particularly 


, 


with regard to beverages. Repeal 
meant that for a payment of $100 
per dining car the railroad could 
sell liquors, wines and beer. On 
the whole this has proved a great 
success. But once the train leaving 
Boston runs, for example, into Con- 
necticut the bar must be locked; 
it is kept that way until the pas- 
sengers, peering out of the car win- 
dows, sight the little brook west of 
Stamford that marks the boundary 
line and tells them they are in New 
York, where thirst may be as- 
suaged. 

A Western road going into the 
vineyard country carries only na- 
tive wines. A man who begins to 
drink in New York and keeps it 
up until he reaches Los Angeles 
may turn out to be quite a prob- 
lem before the railroad sees the 
last of him, says an experienced 
employe of one line. Perhaps this 
is one reason why the company pre- 
fers to serve only light wine, al- 
though the dependence of a road 
on the patronage of its territory is 
undoubtedly another reason. 


Travel Season Special 
the Passengers Arise 


Tastes and supplies vary, but the 
method of running this miniature 
café is pretty much the same all 
over the country... The diner is 
equipped with a galley, pantry and 
buffet and a crew of twelve. There 
is the steward, who has charge; the 
chef and three helpers; the waiters 
and a pantryman. In the State of 
New York and many other States 
the law requires these men, as food 
handlers, to pass thorough physical 
examinations at least once a year. 
Moreover, some roads put their din- 
ing-car crews through the doctor’s 
office once a month, or at least once 
every six weeks. Thus the chances 
of infection due to disease from 
this source are minimized. 

The kitchen on wheels is entirely 








run by men. No woman looks into 
the refrigerator or criticizes the ar- 


Ewing Galloway. 


Leisurely Dining on a fecsting Train. 


rangements. The galley, as a result, 
is entirely free of the feminine touch. 
The chef was once a boy washing 
dishes, like the lad at the sink at 
the far end of the little closet-like 
room. That is where he and all his 
fellows learned to cook, and in time 
one of the boys now working as his 
helper will succeed him. All of the 
crew, says one steward, whether 
dishwashers, chefs or waiters, are 
caught young and taught exactly 
what the company wishes them to 
know. They are a genuine brother- 
hood, with a skill that is handed 
along from man to man. 
ese 

HE home terminal is to the diner 

what the home port is to a ves- 

sel. Here it ships its crew and 
its provisions. For short round 
trips, such as the Washington run, 
the provisioning is complete. On 
longer trips trains must change din- 
ers, as stage coaches used to change 
horses, at points along the way. A 
diner leaving New York may be 
dropped at Harrisburg, its successor 








will go to Pittsburgh, and the next 





“FIRST CALL FOR DINNER’ IN THE DINER 


stop for a fresh crew and a car 
will be Detroit. The newly provi- 
sioned car is always ready when the 
train comes in. 

The diner is provisioned ‘‘out in 
the yards,”” where cars are cleaned. 
Here is the commissary depart- 
ment, where all food and sup- 
‘plies are bought and stored. Re- 
frigerating rooms for ice cream, 
fruits, vegetables, fish and meats 
occupy the main floor, with linen 
closets, silver rooms and lockers 
for china and glass. Incidentally, 
repeal has infinitely increased the 
worries of the housekeeper here, 
who has to see that wine glasses 
with delicate stems are handled 
with as little breakage as possible. 

Although the railroad buys in 
quantity it cannot buy like an in- 
stitution. The passengers will not 
eat cheap meats no matter how 
cleverly disguised in goulash. 
Steaks, chops and broilers, ducks, 
roasts of beef and shins of beef for 
soup are the kind of food the cus- 
tomers want. 

As the meat is handled it is cut 
and wrapped for individual use. It 
goes aboard the diner in pans ready 
to enter the refrigerator. An order 
for bacon, and the chef takes from 
the drawer a few slices wrapped in 
paper, just enough for one. Often 
a special ‘‘double’’ steak is cut from 
the sirloin, about six or seven 
inches long, two or three wide and 
at least three in thickness. It is 
broiled over charcoal. 


T was Pullman, whose name is a 
synonym for plush carpets and 
shining mahogany and over- 

stuffed chairs, who introduced the 
first restaurant into a train. It was 
put at one end of the car, and the 
meals, cooked on a stove, were car- 
ried to the passengers in their sec- 
tions. ‘This combination diner and 


sleeper was known as a ‘‘French/| Make this 


Flat’ and made its first trip in 
1867, several years before the first 
parlor car. The menu of that day 
has been preserved. With a heavy 
hand on the proteins and a bland 
disregard for fruit and vegetables, 
the chef offered the following | '* 
dishes: 


Oysters.. .50 Fried or roasted .60 
Beef, tongue, ham, cold cornbeef, 
DID o.6 ki 555-0504 006450008565 





Chicken or lobster salad........ ‘50 
Beefsteak with potatoes........ 60 
Mutton chops with potatoes.... .60 
Ham with potatoes........«.... 50 


Eggs, boiled, fried, corentiol, 
omelette ......... cece eee es 40 


Omelette with rum............. 50 
Chow-chow pickles. 

Welsh rarebit...............000- 50 

French coffee.........seececeees -25 

POD. 5 vied vivclnsdaibansecasecdccsece -25 


Prairie chicken, snipe, venison 
and other native dishes were soon 
added. 

When one considers that the pres- 
ent-day dinner aboard a train costs 
from 80 cents up on a Western 
train, and about $1.25 in the East, 
these prices seem fairly high. 

The idea of eating while traveling 
instead of getting off at a way sta- 
tion to bolt a hasty lunch appealed 
to the public at once. A New York 
paper dealt with the event and 
asked, ‘‘Why should the Erie have 
@ monopoly of such comforts?’’ Mr. 
Pullman went on to build a car 
merely for eating purposes, venti- 
lated by the patented Westlake 
process, and named it the ‘‘Delmon- 
ico.”” In 1868 this car went out on 
the road, and enthusiastic travelers 
reported, with pardonable if exces- 
sive kindliness, that the fare would 
make Mr. Delmonico himself wring 
his hands in envy. 

Railroading in that long-forgotten 
period was just coming into its own 
as a fairly safe method of travel. 
Engines no longer blew up. Col- 
lisions were numerous, but bridges 
were tested and signaling was be- 
coming a science, instead of a mat- 
ter of watching from a crow’s nest 
for the approach of a train. The 
present era is one in which the pas- 
senger’s digestion as well as his 
person may be safely entrusted to 





the railroad’s care. 
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IN 1934, AS IN 1914, THE BIG CANAL IS AN EPIC 


In Two Decades the Panama Waterway, One of the Most Stupendous 
Engineering Projects of All Time, Has Fulfilled Great Dreams 


{ Continued from Page 4 ) 


both sought passages through the 
continent; with the growth of mod- 
ern commerce a way had to be 
found through the isthmus. The 
voyage of the United States battle- 
ship Oregon from the Pacific Coast 
around the Horn at the time of the 
Spanish War clinched the matter 


defensive as well as commercial 
reasons; ‘that being so, it-must be 
an American canal. 

The way in which the French 
and the difficulties which ied to the’ 
revolution which split Panama from 
Colombia, are too long to detail. 
But after years of controversy as 
to whether the canal should be in 
Nicaragua or Panama, and whether 
it should be built with locks or at 
sea level, these questions were 
finally settled; Congress authorized 
the work, and circumstances even- 
tually put the control of the hercu- 
lean task into the hands of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. After try- 


neers, the work was turned over to 
army engineers under Colonel 
George W. Goethals. 

Much of the work had been 
started before Colonel Goethals took 
charge; the intricate yet smoothly 

ing system of transportation 
by ich communication was main- 
_ tained between both sides of the 
isthmus, and excavated material was 

disposed of, is credited to John F. 
Stevens. Colonel Goethals always 
insisted that the canal was dug by 


civilians, that the early ingenuity |. 


of Stevens made the later work 
possible, and that army engineers 
merely gave the undertaking the 
continuity and cooperation which 
cut red tape and put into effect one 
of the most extraordinary machines 
of construction ever devised by 
man. Visiting engineers were con- 
stantly amazed by the way in which 
each man fitted into the organiza- 
tion, and the unceasing movement. 
ees 

ICH of the construction work 

is hidden now by water or 

overgrown with tropical vege- 
tation. The towering concrete walls 
of the locks, the enormous Gatun 
Dam which controlled the Chagres 
and impounded the waters of the 
great inland lake, the huge cuts 
through the hills, are largely con+ 
cealed or so merged into the whole 
that their parts are not.so impres- 
sive as when they were being built. 
But from the deck of a steamer 
going through, or from an airplane, 
one can stil] obtain an overpower- 
ing sense of the toil which went 
into the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 
As the work progressed the fame 
of this engineering venture spread 
to every part of the world, and the 
canal was frequently visited by 
engineers and others who wanted 
to see the greatest construction 
task undertaken since the pyra- 
mids of Gizeh. A Scotsman who 
visited the scene and who had been 
persistently annoyed by the Amer- 
ican eagle was reported to have 
said: ‘At last you Americans have 
done something worth bragging 
about.”’ It was a task which, de- 
spite constant criticism, commanded 
the admiration of all -who heard 
of it. Pictures of the Culebra Cut 
were portrayals of an epic struggie 
of man with nature. 
The big year in construction was 
1908, when the plant for excavation 
reached its highest mark. There 
were at that time 101 steam shovels, 
300 locomotives, 4,000 dirt or spoil 
cara, 46 car unloaders or plows, 


fifty miles of main track and thirty- 
five miles of double track on the 
Panama Railroad line, aiso rebuilt 
by the government. In that year 
87,000,000 cubic yards of dirt and 





Aleath is one of the most brilliant 





passageway 
East and West—the famous passage 
of which Columbus and later navi- 
gators dreamed. Ships go 
from all ports of the Old World to 


> 
if 


Aanaaewoaneee 


quirements; each fleet can quickly 
be reinforced from the other. Vir- 
tually the entire navy recently 
the canal in two 
days, and it is believed this time 
can be cut considerably. The navy 
can be shifted from one point of 
action to the other, as necessity or 
dictates. 
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Writers are Made 
... not born 


paying $25, $50 and $100 or more 
for material that takes little time to 

- write—not fiction, necessarily, . but 
articles on home or business manage- 
ment, sports, travels, recipes, ete— 
things that can be easily and natur- 
ally written in spare time. 


NDER competent and sympa- 

thetic guidance, th ds of 
people of no more than average 
native ability have been developed 
into successful writers. 
How do you know you don’t possess 
hidden talent? Has it ever occurred 
to you that you might derive genu- 
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from writing for publication? write? Have you ever tried? 
We don’t promise that overnight One thing is certain—you'll 
you'll turn out the Great American yeper find out until you try. 
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THE WORLD’S PEACE EFFORTS 


Twenty Years After 1914, the League Stands 
Foremost Among Conciliation Agencies 


( Continued from Page 5 ) 





the plaintiff’s going to war again, 
winning his war and dictating his 
own ‘‘peace’”’ decisions. The old 
idea that a permanent settlement 
requiring no further adjustment 
can be made—and is more likely to 
be made by the war than by the 
League method—still prevails in 


some countries. 
eee 


T was not generally expected of 

the Wright brothers that they 

prove the value of their flying 
machine by flying round the world 
or even across the Atlantic the 
first time they left the ground. The 
marvel was that they could stay in 
the air at all. But did people mar- 
vel when the new peace machinery 
actually stopped war between 
Greece and Bulgaria? Or did they 
belittle this achievement and the 
peaceful settlement of the Mosul 
question, the Austro-German cus- 
toms protocol, the Anglo-Persian 
oil dispute, the hostilities between 
Peru and Colombia? 

Do or do not people now con- 
demn the League as a hopeless 
failure because it has not kept a 
great military power out of Man- 
churia; because it has not already 
remedied all the mistakes made at| 
Versailles; because it has not cured 
the world’s economic, monetary 
and armament ills at the first 
world conferences ever assembled 
to cure them? It is generally held 
that its failures have, after all, cost 
relatively few lives and given in- 
valuable lessons for strengthening 
its machinery? Or is the notion 
widespread that because of its fail- 
ures and because its writ cannot 
yet be trusted to run around the 
world the League should be thrown 
on the ash-heap; that men should 
stick entirely to the old-fashioned 
ways of secret armaments and se- 
cret diplomacy? , 

eee 
one asks, whether in France, 

England or America, the rea- 

son for disappointment in the 
League, for belief in the dismal 
failure of the peace machinery, the 
answer usually is that the Disarm- 
ament Conference has not yet 
brought security (say the French) 
or disarmament (say the English 
and Americans). And all answer 
that the League and the peace pact 
and the Nine-Power treaty failed 
to meet the Japanese test. The 
conclusion is drawn that all this 
peace machinery put together can- 
not be trusted to prevent that ‘‘next 
great war’’ which is forever alarm- 
ing the war-shocked generation of 
1914-18. 

If one questions further, all the 
complaints of people against the 
League and other peace machinery 
seem everywhere to boil down to 
this: the League is too weak, too 
“slow, too cumbersome. People talk 
of it exactly as they talked of Con- 
gress under the Articles of Confed- 
eration: “It can declare anything, 
but it can do nothing.” . 

This criticism seems especially to 
prevail among Americans. There 
was a time when many people 
everywhere feared the League 
would be too powerful: That was 
precisely why the drafters of its 
covenant saddled it with such de- 
vices as the unanimity rule, where- 
by any single sovereign State can 
legally block .action. They were 
more concerned at the start with 
the brakes than with the motor. 

There was a time when, despite 
the fifty-nation-power brakes on a 
one-nation-power motor, Americans 
refused to go into Wilson’s League 
or lend it any of their strength be- 
cause they thought it was too 
strong, a ‘‘super-State.’’ There was 
a time—merely six years ago—when 
irreconcilable American Senators 
consented to the peace pact only 
because they considered it a ‘‘pious 
wish.’"” Now it seems that Ameri- 


cans in one breath condemn the 


League as being hopelessly supine 
and in the next breath refuse to 





ing part which American entry 
alone can supply—for, after all, this 
League mechanism was designed by 
an American to function with the 
United States as one of its essential 


cogs. 

The question seems to be whether 
the old fear that the League is too 
strong will kill it or whether the 
new fear that it is too weak will 
cause it to be made stronger. 

If the despondent character of 
the talk of the day is the only 
clue to the future of the League, 
then the outlook is black. But 
if the development of machinery 
in the realm of transportation 
gives any indication, it is not so 
dark. People held mass meet- 
ings against that devilish contriv- 
ance of Stephenson’s that hur- 
tled man along at the ‘‘frightful’’ 
speed of fifteen miiles an hour. 
But people did not go back to the 
stage-coach. They went on to the 
airplane. 

Political machinery, of course, 
may evolve differently. So far, how- 
ever, its evolution seems to have 
followed the same general line. The 
American Union certainly was not 
born full-fledged. It first grew 
through the Confederation. The 
Articles of Confederation gave Con- 
gress hardly more power than the 
covenant gives the League. Yet it 
took years to get the thirteen States 
to ratify these articles, even while 
they were fighting together against 
England, because people thought 
the articles created a super-State 
dangerous to their individual free- 
dom. 

But when experience proved that 
the articles were too weak, when 
the thirteen sovereign States fell a 
prey to worse and worse economic, 
financial and social ilis culminating 
in Shay’s Rebellion, when people 
began to believe that the danger to 
their freedom lay in the weakness 
of this American league, they did 
not scrap the Confederation and 
turn backward. They went on and 
made so strong a Union that their 
own only war among themselves 


thereafter was to prove that it could |' 


keep its members from seceding 
from jt. 
The ‘‘failure’’ of the League may 


result otherwise, but only if history | if 


does not repeat itself. 
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strengthen it by supplying the miss- 
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Announcements 
Educational Institutions 
also appear in other sec- 
tions of The New York 
Times today. 
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THE RIGHT AGE 
TO QUIT WORK 


Authorities Discuss an 
Old Problem 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 


place. Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes goes even further. He is 
quoted as saying: ‘“‘As a man gets 
older he can do more work, for he 
has acquired a philosophy of life 
which enables him to take each 
hurdle as it comes without undue 
strain.”’ 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler feels 
that at the age of 40 the curve of 
each individual's life has taken a 
definite direction. 

“It is surprising how many of 
these curves fall to the ground be- 
fore 40,’" he says. ‘‘On the other 

. hand, if we cross 40 with the trajec- 
tory rising we are more likely to 
succeed. It seems to me to mark 
the point where a man can tell 
whether he is going to go on grow- 
ing in learning and power or 
whether he is to settle down to the 
humdrum of life.’’ 

a 
NE factor of a wholly modern 
character, already mentioned, 
seems to have entered the 
problem of retirement, promising 
an extension of the period of en- 
ergy for most men. This is the 
strengthening and lengthening of 
life (in many ways the first is only 
an aspect of the second) which 
modern sci and dicine have 

already brought about. ° 

The expectation of life in the 
United States for males, which was 
only 30 years a century ago, 
has now risen to above 59, and that 
for women stands-at 62.6. The elim- 
ination of supposedly unimportant 
diseasés in infancy and childhood 
has been a factor in achieving this 
extension of the life span. So has 
modern surgery, and so has the pre- 
vention of epidemics. And all such 
factors, by shielding the human 
system from shocks and poisons, 
have in turn made for a greater 
vitality in the span actually lived. 

In addition, the science of using 
food has come to bear upon the 
question of energy, and even upon 

longevity. Dr. H. C. Sherman of 
Columbia University states that a 
precise chemical knowledge of 
foods as related to bodily processes 
and rebuilding now prevails. 
- $Such developments as these will 
change the scale of the entire prob- 
lem. On the other hand, they can- 
not change its Fact and 
opinion based both on science and 
experience indicate that this de- 
pends on varying factors at play 
in the individual. 
eee 
R. TERMAN believes that the 
capacity of an individual at 
any age can be measured with 

something like accuracy. Such a 
measuring, of course, would take 
account only of physical and men- 
tal resp ; pr bly its con- 
clusions as to a man’s progressive- 
ress and his subconscious attitude 
toward his profession would be 
open to question. Also, it is un- 
likely, for the present at least, that 
individuals or institutions will ac- 
cept an individual examination as 
a test of the desirability for retire- 
ment. Yet it is clarifying to realize 
that all the evidence points to one 
conclusion: that a man can - be 
young or old in ability only. His 
age in years will always be an asso- 
ciated fact. 

Accordingly, whatever is done 
about retirement in the future 
would, it seems, be necessarily re- 
lated to what might be called an 

plishment-age. Vigor and 
ability will be the tests, and they 
will be sharply set in contrast to 
the mere testimony of years. 

The new yardstick may be elu- 
sive. There will be obvious difficul- 
ties in the way of applying it. Yet 
to perceive its validity is much; 
there can be no doubt that it holds 
creative possibilities which are far 
more satisfactory than the often 
wholly untrustworthy evidence of 
the calendar. 
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THE ARMY BEHIND HITLER. 





Roosevelt, Hitler and Mussolini Symbolize 
Paradoxes and Portents of the Times 
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home in the world and also because 
the ruler by popular mandate is surer 
of his power. The fear of the next 
election is nothing to the fear where 
there is no election and only devious 
ways of guessing whether one is sur- 
rounded by friends or enemies: 

Hitler ‘‘was sent’? and Mussolini 
“came,” but the President’s ap- 
proach to a greater job is more 
casual. It was characteristically ex- 
pressed in his reply to a question 
as to why he wished to take com- 
mand at the zero hour of the de- 
pression. ‘‘Some one had to do it!’’ 
he smiled. As keys to the attitudes 
of the three rulers and even to the 
minds of their countries these three 
remarks are worth whole pages of 
analysis. 

Roosevelt works. on a canvas 
bigger than all Europe. The cen- 
tralization of authority he has 
brought about in an administration 
shorter than Hitler’s he might, if 
he were inclined to the grandiose 
language which is the vernacular 
of dictators, designate as the ‘“Third 
Union” of these sovereign States. 
The organization of industry and 
agriculture is a sort of American 
improvisation of the corporative 
State which Mussolini, after twelve 
years, is just beginning to achieve. 
The Italian stands aghast at the 
Roosevelt speed, compared to his 
cautious drive. The scale of the 
American public works program 
dazes and discourages the autocrats 
on both sides of the Alps. 

What most. strikes the returning 
American, indeed, is the shrinkage 
suffered by these high potentates 
of Europe, looming so big on the 
ground and overshadowing a con- 
tinent, when their power is con- 
trasted with that of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States. They 
seize all the authority there is, it is 
true, and bolster it up by repress- 
ing all opposition, but the resources 
behind their rule are so limited that 
the thundering absolutisms become 
relative when compared with the 
real reserves the American Govern- 
ment is able to draft without se- 
rious damage to the Conatitution. 

The President, like the’ dictators, 
creates an atmosphere, and while 
it is too much. like that of the 
campus to suit those brought up 
with lobbies and caucuses, it is 
what immediately distinguishes 
Washington from Rome and Ber- 
lin. Even those capitals are not so 
dominated by a single personality. 
In a comparative sense this coun- 
try relaxes because Roosevelt can 
relax as Mussolini and Hitler never 
do. In Germany there is an air of 
desperation, in Italy an air of solid 
but difficult movement under 
strong direction, in both countries 
weariness of spirit, but in America 
the atmosphere is compounded of 
hope, keen interest in what is going 
on and the stabilizing sense that no 
single step is fatal and no one ex- 
periment is final. , 

That is the reflection of the Pres- 
ident’s own temperament. Probably 
the best service he renders in a 
crisis is in not being solemn about 
solemn decisions. You realize that 
on returning from countries where 
everything has the effect of an ul- 
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THREE MEN WHO ARE WATCHED 


timatum and insignificant acts are 
made superimportant by constant 
overemphasis. 

Mussolini and Hitler are cloistered 
as the American Executive cannot 
be. Their public appearances are 
great occasions, and much of the 
time no one knows how they are en- 
gaged. Even more than his prede- 
cessors Roosevelt lives in the pub- 
lic eye; his daily life is part of the 
life of the nation. For that reason 
his mood is more important than 
the moods of the dictators: it is a 
kind of public mood, affecting the 
temper of the population in much 
the same way that father’s spirit con- 
ditions the family atmosphere when 
he comes home at night. Without 
doubt the Roosevelt equability in 
some degree explains why Ameri- 
cans, with’all their worries, appear 
less strained than any other peo- 
ple. In the immense, unfaltering 
public smile of the President they 
cannot believé the worst! 

Roosevelt is as robust as Musso- 
lini, if not as robustious. His. hu- 
mor is good humor, while the 
Duce’s has the flash of the satiri- 
cal. The President’s sense of the 
world is less keen because less anx- 
fous than the Italian’s; and his 
mind has the range of the Ameri- 
can rather than the depth of the 
European. .But the President is as 
eager a questioner, as lively a lis- 
tener; his interest and information 
in regard to little known tendencies 
in. the international situation prove 
how wide ‘his sources are. To an 
interviewer who has been inter- 
viewed on the same subjects at al- 
most the same time by the Fascist 
chief, sitting at the centre of the 
world, and by a President watch- 
ing from a distance of 3,000 miles, 
it was fascinating to compare the 
working of these two ruling minds, 
so different in quality, color and 
background, and to observe how 
often the near and far view tallied. 

sees 
HAT one comes back to, 
again and again, is the al- 
most uncanny identification 
of popular leaders with the charac- | 
ter and mind and movement of their 
country. 

Hitler is far from being all of 
Germany, but certainly he ex- 
presses the deep low of German 
emotion—what the Western farm- 
ers call the water table; he could 
not be anything but German—not 
even Austrian! 

Mussolini is Italy; no man living 
so combines in his own person the 
pleb and the old Roman, the per- 
petual pride and renascent energy 
which make the peculiar glow of 
Italy. 

And Roosevelt is America, fur- 
ther from any European than even 
surface 


more power than Hitler or Musso- 
lini so long as he does not assert it 
too much, formulate it too definite- 
ly; he has more power because this 
people is further and with 
more momen‘ than any in the 


THE TOURIST’S 
CROSSROADS 


America Meets at the 
Overnight Camp 


( Continued from Page 9 ) 


the Bouncing Bet of New England. 
MIt takes the place of the country 
inns, long vanished, of stage-coach 
days. It competes with the auto- 
mobile inns, the rural bus depots 
and the excellent small-town hotels 
that have sprung up in its day. It 
serves the need of a restless race 
that likes to go traveling great dis- 
tances in the little old car with no 
great sum of money in the little old 
wallet. 

The first camps started, presum- 
ably, with an unused barn, or a 
tent or two in a farm yard, and 
“just growed.”” Now there are 
chains of camps with standardized 
architecture and standardized bed- 
springs. Now the big oil compa- 
nies begin to erect cabins behind 
their country gas stations and in- 
struct their operatives in the fine 
points of hospitality and chamber- 
maid work. When that happens, 
you may know that the overnight 
camp is tio ephemeral phenomenon 
of the moment, but an accepted 
institution. Particularly in the 
West, touring America accepts it 
and flocks to it along toward dark 
on these Summer days as a matter 
of course. 

eee 

ESERVING old couples and 

deserving young couples make 

up a large proportion of those 
who run overnight camps. The 
man with the cane who shows you 
to your cabin beside Tippecanoe 
Creek in Indiana asks for his pay 
in silver—‘‘so that ‘I can be sure,’’ 
says he. ‘“‘You may not have no- 
ticed, but I am totally blind. Seven 
years now.”’ The chances are that 
you have not noticed, for he gets 
about briskly, knowing every foot 
of ground, every bush and tree ana 
doorstep on the premises. When 
his wife is busy with her household 
duties, he waits on the tourists. 

The Shady Oaks chap was an oil 
man before he saw the possibilities 
of the grove adjoining his wayside 
gas station. ‘‘When I brought in 
my artesian well, she flowed 100 
gallons an hour. You think it's 
ice water, don’t you? But it’s just 
well water out of the ground. Best 
water in the State of Illinois.” 

When Winter has filled his oak 
grove with snowdrifts, he follows 
the tourists to Florida and runs a 
camp for them there. It must be 
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wondered 
how I kept the food so fresh!” 


When the lunch was opened they all showered her with ous protection which Patapar gives to fresh foods. 
praise. “So fresh”. “So dainty’’.““So clean”. “So appetizing”. Then, a few sheets of Patapar were spread out 
Well, it was something to be proud of. For everything _— for a table cloth—and the party was on. 

was wrapped in snowy-white Patapar. Tempting devilled ee 

eggs —succulent-pickles—a crisp green salad—a portion 
of her favorite cheese—and a pound of delicious 
sliced bacon for the grill. Each as clean and fresh and 
tasty as when it left she kitchen, thanks to the marvel- 








If you never tried the Patapar way of preparing 
Picnics, get a package now. Have it on hand the 
next time you are called upon to put up a fine pic- . 
nic luncheon. And be sure to read the fascinating 
folder that comes with each package. See how many 
other things Patapar will do for you, right in your 
home! Read especially about the Patapar way of 
cooking veggtables—to save their real flavor and 
nourishment. You'll declare you never spent a 
quarter more wisely. Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


THE SECRET OF PATAPAR 
The secret of Patapar is this: Unlike ordinary papers, it is not 
weakened by water or grease. It is both insoluble and grease- 
proof. The great food packers and store-keepers employ it liber- 
ally for wrapping their foods that need the very best protection. 
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ALSO 10c SI ZE uae BUY A PACKAGE TOMORROW 
AT THE tes . . . at one of the above stores 





